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The New Burdens of Masculinity 


HELEN MAYER HACKER 
Hofstra College 


IN THE field of intergroup relations it has 
often been ruefully remarked that there is no 
Negro problem, but only a white problem, no 
Jewish problem, but a Gentile problem; ‘in 
short, no minority group problem, but a domi- 
nant group problem. And the problem of the 
dominant group was not only that its attitudes 
perpetuated the minority group, but also placed 
limitations on its own development. Amusingly 
enough, when men are the dominant group, 
they are quick to admit that their chief problem 
is women. This answer may be in part defensive, 
in part facetious, but it is true that inadequate 
attention has been paid to the sociology of 
dominant groups, and the strains imposed by the 
burdens of their status. 

Indeed interest and research in changes in 
men’s social roles have been eclipsed by the 
voluminous concentration on the more spectacu- 
lar developments and contradictions in feminine 
roles, and changes in masculine roles have been 
treated largely as a reaction and adjustment to 
the new status of women. Possibly one reason 
why masculine social roles have not been sub- 
jected to scrutiny is that such a concept has not 
clearly emerged. Men have stood for mankind, 
and their roblems have been identified with 
the general human condition. It is a plausible 
hypothesis, however, that men, as well as 
women, suffer from the lack of a generally ac- 
cepted, clearly defined pattern of behavior ex- 
pected of them, and that their interpretation of 
the masculine role varies according to individual 
personality needs and social situations. The mas- 
sive social changes initiated by the Industrial 
Revolution have not only affected the comple- 
mentariness of the sexes, but posed new prob- 
lems of personality fulfillment for both men 
and women. 

Analytically, contemporary masculine prob- 
lems may be viewed as arising from three 
sources, which may prove difficult to dis- 
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entangle. First, we may consider those burdens 
of masculinity which have survived from earlier 
periods, but which modern conditions may have 
aggravated. Men in their traditional role of 
breadwinners have always encountered difficul- 
ties, but it may be that recent developments in 
our occupational structure have added new ten- 
sions. Pertinent to this problem would be 
studies of occupational mobility and the increas- 
ing importance of education as both barrier and 
base to economic success, of vocational adjust- 
ment and the new personality traits, such as skill 
in politicking, needed for high level positions. 
We will return to this theme later on, when the 
worker role will be taken up explicitly, Then, 
too, from Adam on, men have had their troubles 
with women, but can we distir.,;uish the endur- 
ing from the variable in their complaints ? 

Secondly, it may be useful to distinguish 
conflicts engendered by feelings of inadequacy 
in fulfilling role expectations from those stem- 
ming from feelings of uncertainty, ambiguity, or 
confusion regarding role expectations. A man 
may have no doubts concerning the criteria of 
masculinity, but feel that he does not live up to 
them, or he may be unsure concerning the re- 
quirements for validating manhood. Preliminary 
interview materials reveal that the ideal man is 
considered by men as being, among other things, 
a good provider, the ultimate source of knowl- 
edge and authority, and strong in character so 
that he may give a feeling of security, not only 
financially but emotionally, to his wife and 
children, and it was evident from their further 
responses that the respondents found themselves 
deficient in meeting these demands. 

The norms of masculinity, however (and, 
conversely, those of effeminacy) may vary 
among social groups, and multiple group par- 
ticipations may set up contradictions and incon- 
sistencies in outlook. For example, it was only 
after several months of counseling that a skilled 
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mechanic developed the courage to dust off some 
old Caruso records he had stored in the attic, 
and find that listening to them was no threat to 
his manhood. The group memberships of a pro- 
fessional man, however, would hardly produce 

The third source or way of examining the 
problematic aspects of masculine social roles is 
interpreting them in terms of accommodation 
to the new freedoms and responsibilities of 
women. Here again we may look with profit to 
. the minority group literature. Horace R. Cayton 
has spoken of the guilt-hate-fear complex of 
whites in regard to Negroes. He says: 

Guilt, because his treatment of the American Negro 
is contrary to all of his higher impulses. . . . But 
having such guilt and being unable and unwilling to 
resolve it, persons learn to hate the object they feel 
guilty about so the guilt turns to hate and with it the 
necessity to rationalize and justify their behavior. 
Finally there is fear, for the white man in all of his 
arrogance knows that in spite of his rationalizations 
about racial inferiority he would be resentful and 
strike back if treated the way he treats Negroes.* 


Perhaps I would not press this analogy, if sev- 
eral men had not told me themselves that in 
their eyes men have guilt feelings about the 
whole history of male-female relationships, and 
that while the “emotionally stable” man was 
attempting to work out a new, more equitable 
pattern, neurotic men succumbed to the other 
elements in the complex by striving to stand 
firm on traditional male prerogatives or going 
too far in their subservience to women. Again, 
in the matter of social distance, some men are 
willing to admit their occasional need of exclu- 
sive male companionship, while others are afraid 
to recognize it. Some find friendship with 
women enjoyable, while others are as uneasy 
with “intellectual” women as the white South- 
erner with educated Negroes. 

In fact the chief obstacle so far experienced in 
efforts to collect data as a basis for the formula- 
tion of precise hypotheses has been men’s reti- 


4 Horace R. Cayton, ‘The Psychology of the Negro Under 
Discrimination,"” in Arnold M. Rose, Editor, Rece Prejudice 
and Discrimination, New York: Alfred A, Knopf, 1951, 
pp. 287-288, 
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cence, which may be attributed in part, as 
mentioned previously, to the lack of cultural 
focus of attention on men’s problems, as re- 
vealed in the defensive answer, “women.” More 
important, though, is an element of the tradi- 
tional masculine role which proscribes admission 
and expression of psychological problems, feel- 
ings, and general overt introspection, as summed 
up in the stereotype of the strong, silent man. 
True he may be permitted moments of weak- 
ness, some faltering in his self-appointed task, 
when he falls back on a woman for emotional 
support, but such support is in the nature of 
ego-building rather than direct participation and 
counsel. The ideal American male personality 
has been described by John Gillin? as a “red- 
blooded, gentlemanly, go-getter” and any con- 
fessions of doubts, uncertainties, or insecurities 
would tarnish this image, any sign of weakness 
might be taken for effeminacy. Perhaps this is 
the greatest burden of masculinity our culture 
imposes, 

Nevertheless, there are objective indices that 
all is not well with men. Most obvious is the 
widespread expression of resentment toward 
women in conversation, plays, novels, and films, 
Modern women are portrayed as castrating De- 
lilahs busily levelling men’s individuality and 
invading the strongholds of masculinity in work, 
play, sex, and the home. She seems to say, with 
Ethel! Merman, to the man, “Everything you can 
do, I can do better.” She is the female insect who 
devours her lover (‘The Cage”), the shrike who 
preys on her husband ; she is a storehouse of evil 
desires, she constantly puts men to tests they 
cannot meet, she compells their submission. 
In the words of Oscar Wilde, women are seen 
as a brimming reservoir of all kinds of powers: 
physical, mental, moral, legal. In the comic 
strips, husbands and fathers are the guileless 
tools of their wives and daughters. To change 
Congreve's phrase in “The Way of the World,” 
many men seem to see themselves as dwindling 
into a husband or other female appendage. 


8 John Lewis Gillin and John Philip Gillin, An Introduc- 
tion to Sociology, New York: The Macmillan Company, 1944, 
p. 172. 
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Other indices, to be discussed later, are the in- 
creasing social visibility of impotence and homo- 
sexuality. 

In seeking a conceptual model in which to 
cast masculine role problems, Kirkpatrick’s* dis- 
cussion of cultural inconsistencies in marital 
roles may be of service. He distinguished among 
three roles provided in our society for the 
married woman, each role implying certain 
privileges and certain obligations, and suggested 
that conflict might arise from the disposition 
of the wife to claim the privileges of more 
than one role without accepting its correspond- 
ing obligations, or from the disposition of the 
husband to expect his wife to assume the duties 
of more than one role without receiving its 
corresponding rights. This situation may be 
ascribed to social forces operating differentially 
on the American population, thus leading to a 
multiplicity of roles, no one of which has uni- 
versal sanction and, consequently, not clearly 
isolated from the others. 

Let us try to apply this notion of ethical in- 
consistency to some of the main statuses which 
men occupy in our society. 

As a man, men are now expected to demon- 
strate the manipulative skill in interpersonal 
relations formerly reserved for women under 
the headings of intuition, charm, tact, coquetry, 
womanly wiles, et cetera. They are asked to 
bring patience, understanding, gentleness to 
their human dealings. Yet with regard to women 
they must still be sturdy oaks. As I heard on the 
radio recently, a woman wants a man to be 
“big and strong, sensitive and tender, the sort 
of person on whom you can rely, and who leaves 
you free to manage things the way you want.” 
This contradiction is also present in men’s rela- 
tionships with men. As Riesman‘ points out in 
The Lonely Crowd, now that the “softness of 
the personnel” has been substituted for the 
“hardness of the material” men must be free 

* Clifford Kirkpatrick, ‘The Measurement of Ethical In- 
consistency in Marriage,”’ International Journal of Esbics, 46 
(1936), pp. 447-448. Also found in Clifford Kirkpatrick, The 
Family as Process and Institution, New York: The Ronald 
Press Company, 1955, pp. 163-164, 


4 David Riesman, Nathan Glazer, and Reul Denney, The 
Lonely Crowd, Garden City: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1953. 
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with the glad hand, they must impress others 
with their warmth and sincerity (rather than as 
formerly with their courage and honesty and in- 
dustry), they must be trouble shooters on all 
fronts. Yet they are not thereby relieved of 
the necessity of achieving economic success or 
other signal accomplishment, nor are they per- 
mitted such catharses as weeping, fits of hys- 
terics, and obvious displays of emotionalism. Of 
course, it may be objected that as women are 
increasingly allowed male privileges, they, too, 
are restricted in their emotional expression. Yet 
in the present era of transition women may still 
on the basis of the unpredictability of their sex, 
which is vaguely linked to biological function- 
ing, have greater recourse to moodiness and 
irrationality. 

In the status of husband, a man must assume 
the primary responsibility for the support of 
the home. A man who marries for money is 
exposed to more social opprobrium than a 
woman, and there is scanty social support for 
the expectation that the wife should shoulder 
half the financial burden. The self-respecting 
male has no choice but to work. Rarely do 
marriage and homemaking offer an alternative! 
Yet his responsibility does not end there. Al- 
though he should excel his wife in “external 
creativity” he is also called upon to show some 
competence in “internal creativity” in develop- 
ing the potentialities of the husband-wife re- 
lationship, and sharing the physical and policy- 
making burdens of maintaining the home. Or in 
Parsonian language,® his specialization as “in- 
strumental leader” does not preclude the as- 
sumption of ‘‘expressive” functions, particularly 
in view of the growing emphasis on friendship 
between husband and wife. 

As a father, he bears the chief responsibility 
in law for the guardianship of the children, but 
often in practice plays a subordinate role. He 
may wistfully long for or stormily demand the 
respect of his children, but his protracted ab- 
sence from the home makes it easy for them to 
evade his authority and guidance. Moreover, he 


® Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socialization 
and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1955, 
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is increasingly reproached for his delinquencies 
as a father. He is urged to strengthen his friend- 
ly, democratic relationship to his family with- 
out in any way lessening the primacy of his oc- 
cupational role, though he is made to feel guilty 
for his efforts to support the home to the extent 
that they remove him from it. Indeed, the con- 
flict between home and job is more salient and 
universal for men than for women. He has lost 
the security of the old paterfamilias, who was 
the autocrat of the breakfast table, and experi- 
ences difficulties in establishing a satisfying new 
role. That father is hard put to it to find his 
rightful place in the home is starkly summarized 
in the comment of the comic strip character, 
Penny, on the ambiguity of the father role, “We 
always try to make father feel he is a part of 
the family.” 

Father is no longer the chief mediator be- 
tween the outside world and his family. As 
Gunnar Dybwad* has said, 

While formerly the father carried prestige because 
he, largely, was the connecting link to community 
affairs, now radio and TV, women's clubs and school- 
organized activities have greatly lessened his impor- 
tance in this respect. Moreover, with increasing 
mechanization, his maintenance concerns in everyday 
houshold affairs have decreased. 


He may feel outnumbered in PTA organiza- 
tions where mother is the parent most often 
represented, His absorption in work cuts him 
adrift from the new patterns of child develop- 
ment. It is mother who reads the child psychol- 
ogy books, accompanies the child to the guid- 
ance counselor, consults with teachers, and par- 
ticipates in community child projects. 

Dr. Leo Bartemeier" has pointed to a further 
conflict in the father role. In accordance with 
the cultural ideal of the he-man, fathers may 
feel that to be loving and gentle is consciously 
or unconsciously regarded as psychological fail- 
ure, and indeed it may be difficult to make the 
transition from the attitude of ruggedness and 

*Gunnar Dybwad, ‘'Fathers Today: Neglected or Neg- 
lectful?’’ Child Study, 29, No. 2 (1952), pp. 3-5. 

‘Leo Bartemeier, ‘‘The Contribution of the Father to the 
Mental Health of the Family,’’ quoted by Gunnar Dybwad in 


‘'Fathers Today: Neglected or Neglectful?’’ Child Study, 29, 
No. 2 (1952), p. 4. 
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toughness developed in schools, businesses, col- 
leges, teams, and clubs to “the guiding light of 
paternal solicitude, love, and affection.” 

The requirements of the father role are 
further obscured by recent over-emphasis on the 
mother-child relationship, especially in infancy. 
(See, for example, Talcott Parsons, Family: So- 
cialization and Interaction Process.) Father is 
relegated to the role of mother-substitute or 
nursery assistant, and receives little help in be- 
coming an effective member of the parent team. 

As a son, he may face more obstacles to emo- 
tional maturity than a daughter. The dangers 
of “Momism” and the female conscience have 
been much propagandized.* Exposed almost ex- 
clusively to the influence of women as mothers, 
teachers, and sisters the growing boy may identify 
goodness with femininity. Presumably the im- 
mediacy and comparative simplicity of the moth- 
er’s role in the home is more readily grasped by 
the daughter, but the son finds difficulty in identi- 
fying with the largely absentee father and is cut 
off from his occupational role. His mother 
wants him to be an all-round boy and is fearful 
lest he be a sissy, but she can not show him 
what it is to be masculine. This he must learn 
in the peer groups of the youth culture so 
strangely detached from the adult world. Ruth 
Benedict’s® comments on discontinuities in cul- 
tural conditioning apply with perhaps more 
force to boys than to girls. The personality 
traits which are rewarded in childhood do not 
bring approval in the peer group, nor are the 
values of the latter always conducive to success 
in the adult world of college and business. 
Arnold Green’? in his much-quoted ‘The Mid- 
dle-Class Male Child and Neurosis” shows how 
the blind obedience and “love” for his parents 
which brings surcease from anxiety and guilt 


®Cf. Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry: An 
Anthropologist Looks At America, New York: William Mor- 
row and Company, 1943. Margaret Mead, Male and Female: 
A Study of the Sexes in 4 Changing World, New York: Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company, 1949. Geoffrey Gorer, The 
American People: A Study in National Character, New York: 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., 1948. 

® Ruth Benedict, ‘‘Continuities and Discontinuities in Cul- 
tural Conditioning,’’ Psychiatry, 1 (1938), pp. 161-167, 

*” Arnold Green, ‘‘The Middle-Class Male Child and 
Neurosis,"’ American Sociological Review, 11 (February, 
1946), pp. 31-41. 
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are ineffective in competitive relationships out- 
side the family in which independent and aggres- 
sive behavior is demanded, Integration of the 
conflicting roles of dependence and submission 
inside the home with self-assertiveness outside 
the home is difficult because of the guilt feelings 
aroused for either violating the initial submis- 
sive adjustment or for not making the effort to 
achieve, So the son may envy his sister's more 
protected role, because, although he is permitted 
greater freedom, more is expected of him in the 
way of achievement, responsibility, emotional 
control, and autonomy. To the extent that cul- 
tural expectations of masculine superiority per- 
sist, boys may resent invidious comparisons to 
their sisters and other girls in the matters of 
scholarship and social skills. Also to be men- 
tioned is the greater social acceptability girls 
find in being tomboys than boys who incline to 
interests labelled feminine. One of my students 
reported that he wanted to skip rope as a child, 
and finally got social permission by saying he 
was practicing to be a prizefighter. Additional 
problems are posed by the earlier maturation of 
girls. 

We turn now to a consideration of men in the 
status of lover. In one sense this role strikes at 
the heart of the problem of masculinity. The 
ability to perform the sexual act has been a cri- 
terion for man's evaluation of himself from 
time immemorial. Virility used to be conceived 
as a unilateral expression of male sexuality, but 
is regarded today in terms of the ability to evoke 
a full sexual response on the part of the female. 
Men as the dominant group feel the strains of 
accommodating to the changing status of the 
minority group, and meeting the challenge pre- 
sented by the sexual emancipation of women. 
Much as whites who feel constrained to con- 
vince Negroes of their feelings of friendliness 
and fair play, men seek from women the as- 
surance that they are satisfied, and may become 
hurt and resentful when women play the part 
of psychological Lysistratas refusing to admit 
complete gratification. 

The urgency of the problem of impotence 
may arise also from the psychological need to 
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buttress masculinity in the one area safe from 
female competition, and it may also be that 
sexual prowess represents an alternative to eco- 
nomic success in validating manhood. Any de- 
ficiencies in this realm, therefore, are much 
more ego-threatening to men than to women. 
Sexual adequacy affects the relationship of men 
not only to women, but also to other men. Sex- 
ual contests may be important for standing in 
the peer group, and boys who have no exploits 
to recount may feel constrained to counterfeit 
them. 

In general, it can be said that masculinity is 
more important to men than femininity is to 
women, and that sexual performance is more 
inextricably linked to feelings of masculine self- 
worth than even motherhood is to women, As 
stated previously, our cultural heritage has iden- 
tified masculine with human, and both men and 
women aspire to masculine values. A dramatic 
corroboration of this hypothesis was made by 
Terman and Miles! when they found in adminis- 
tering their test of mental masculinity and femi- 
ninity to students at the University of Chicago 
that the scores of both men and women shifted 
toward the masculine end of the continuum after 
the subjects had been informed of the purpose of 
the test. If a man is not masculine, not a ‘‘real 
man,” he is nothing. But a woman can be un- 
feminine, and still be a person. There is a neuter 
category for women, but not for men. 

The “flight from masculinity” evident in male 
homosexuality may be in part a reflection of role 
conflicts. If it is true that heterosexual function- 
ing is an important component of the masculine 
role in its social as well as sexual aspects, then 
homosexuality may be viewed as one index of 
the burdens of masculinity. First, because of con- 
fusion of social and sexual role, as Margaret 
Mead" long ago pointed out in Sex and Tem- 
perament in Three Primitive Societies, in socie- 
ties which differentiate strongly between mascu- 
line and feminine social roles, individuals who 


1 Louis M. Terman and Catherine C. Miles, Sex and Per- 
sonality: Studies in Masculinity and Femininity, New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1936. 

43 Margaret Mead, Sex and Temperament in Three Primi- 
tive Societies, included in From the South Seas, New York: 
William Morrow and Company, 1939. 
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manifest ity traits ascribed to the oppo- 
site sex or who feel inadequate in fulfilling their 
part of the sexual division of labor may become 
confused in their sexual identification, and feel 
that they must also change their sexual object. 
Thus, the feelings of our mechanic who feared 
listening to Caruso records may be interpreted 
as a fear of homosexuality. Abram Kardiner™ 
in his Sex and Morality has elaborated this 
theme: 

The difficulty in our society is that role expecta- 
tions exercise an influence on sexual activity, some 
times in unexpected ways. The association of money, 
economic power and prestige with sexual potency or 
bodily stature is notorious. Money is a common form 
of the vindication of manliness; by the same token, 
absence of money may crush the feeling of manliness. 


Kardiner further suggests that homosexuality 
represents a rerouting of aggression and hostility 
pethaps in response to heightened social de- 
mands—from women and competitors. He goes 
on to say: 

These are the men who are overwhelmed by the 
increasing demands to fulfill the specifications of 
masculinity and who flee from competition because 
they fear the increased pressure on what they con- 
sider their very limited resources. . . . This kind of 
man can get no comfort from the female because she 
is a threat to him, not a solace, because she expected 
him to be masculine. The best he can do is to settle 
for a compromise on sensual satisfaction without 
further commitment. 


It would be a matter of empirical investigation 
to establish a typology of men, perhaps accord- 
ing to family constellation or social class posi- 
tion, in terms of their interpretation of the de- 
mands of masculinity and their felt capacity to 
fulfill them, possibly along the lines that Mer- 
ton™ has suggested in his article ‘Social Struc- 
ture and Anomie.” A greater range of feminine 
than masculine types seems available in our so- 
ciety, as suggested by such superficial indices as 
modes of dress and manner. Significantly, no 
typology of “masculine” personalities has been 

% Abram Kardiner, Sex and Morality, Indianapolis and 
Mew Yorks The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1954, pp. 168 


™ Robert K. Merton, ‘‘Social Structure and Anomie,” 
American Sociological Review, 3 (Oct., 1938), pp. 672-682. 
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advanced, such as Helene Deutsch’s"® categoriza- 
tion of women. 

By implication, if not directly, in the fore- 
going we have referred to men’s occupational 
role, and we may now turn explicitly to this 
area. The problems which men, more than 
women, experience on the job have already been 
mentioned: (1) the greater compulsion to suc- 
cess, if not from themselves, then from their 
wives; (2) the lack of an alternative to gainful 
employment; (3) the identification of economic 
success with masculinity—(one woman of my 
acquaintance has told me that a man’s success is 
an important component of his sex appeal, both 
directly and indirectly; that men who feel them- 
selves failures lack confidence in their dealings 
with women) ; (4) the new need for politicking 
or using traditionally feminine forms of be- 
havior for ingratiating superiors, customers, et 
cetera; and (5) the feeling of being threatened 
by women in industry, who are seen as limiting 
opportunities for men, diminishing the prestige 
of jobs formerly held only by men, and casting 
a cold eye on masculine pretensions to vocational 
superiority. Also to be mentioned, although not 
new and not confined to men, are the problems 
of obtaining recognition, usually phrased in 
terms of earning more money, and job satisfac- 
tion in the sense of feeling that one is making 
a vital contribution to society. 

The presence of women in industry is a dis- 
turbing fact on several grounds. First, it is fre- 
quently felt that women are not gentlemen, that 
is, they compete unfairly by using sexual attrac- 
tiveness and other tactics closed to or beneath 
men, If the distribution of the sexes in positions 
of power were more equitable, this objection 
would lose its basis. Secondly, women who have 
ample opportunities of observing men on the job 
are not so likely, in the words of Virginia Woolf, 
to reflect their image double life-size. The man’s 
occupational role loses its mystery, and women 
need no longer depend on men as a link to the 
world outside the home. This problem, too, is 
one of transition, and should disappear when 


% Helene Deutsch, The Psychology of Women, Vol. I, 
New York: Grune and Stratton, 1945. 
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through habituation to working women both 
men and women no longer expect masculine su- 
periority and establish casual, workaday rela- 
tionships on the job. And if through propa- 
ganda and education the presence of women in 
the occupational world, like other minority 
groups, can be shown to raise levels of produc- 
tivity and shorten working hours for men, then 
their competition will not be regarded different- 
ly from that presented by other men. 

It remains now to gather up the threads of 
the discussion. The initial problem was posed 
as to whether men today in fulfilling masculine 
social role expectations experience difficulties 
unknown to their fathers, and since such ex- 
pectations may vary according to social group, 
class, et cetera—most particularly, urban middle 
class white men of native parentage. Such diff- 
culties might flow from stepped-up demands of 
the role itself making it harder to fulfill or from 
the infusion of ambiguous or contradictory ele- 
ments into the role, requiring in some cases a 
double dose of obligation or causing men to 
cling to a double dose of privilege. Another way 
of putting this question is to ask whether sub- 
stantial changes have occurred in the criteria of 
masculinity over the past fifty years. Everyone 
thinks he knows what is masculine, and how to 
recognize a “real man,” but no one can give an 
adequate definition, It is neither money nor 
muscles. A woman sociologist offered this one: 
“A real man is one who can take responsibility 
for a woman and their children.” While not 
probably in the forefront of men’s consciousness, 
this definition is no doubt the traditional one. 
A male professor of philosophy felt that the 


mark of a man was the desire to create some- 
thing original and lasting, although he believed 
that woman's ideal man was a subtle Kowalsky 
plus a smattering of the Saturday Review of 
Literature. A popular expression of professional 
men was that women were concerned with sur- 
vival and men with honor. 

At the present time I am engaged in a re- 
search project to uncover how men interpret the 
masculine role, to get at their feelings about 
being men, and to find out what personality and 
social correlates are linked to the various inter- 
pretations of the masculine role and the felt 
points of tension and strain, The underlying as- 
sumption will be that social change has intro- 
duced certain cleavages between. values and be- 
havior, and that the very forces which gave rise 
to these conflicts will contribute to their allevia- 
tion. In the meantime it will be of both prac- 
tical and theoretical interest to know in what 
directions masculine roles are changing, and how 
men are handling these changes, and with what 
other variables are associated anxiety concerning 
these changes or an accepting, experimental atti- 
tude. If we can return to our dominant group, 
minority group analogy, we can say that men are 
paying a price for the past lack of reciprocity 
between the sexes, and the future solution need 
not be the reversal of the caste line in a matri- 
archal society as some men fear, but rather the 
collaborative effort of men and women in evolv- 
ing new masculine and feminine identities which 
will integrate the sexes in the emotional division 
of labor so that the roles which men and women 
play will not be rationalized or seen as external 
constraint but eagerly embraced as their own. 





MORE YOUNG PARENTS TODAY 


“At present, somewhat over three-fifths of 
the married men under age 25 have dependent 
children, compared with less than one half in 
1940.” This is due to the lowering age at first 
marriage (now about 23 for men and 20 for 
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women) and to the “baby boom” over the last 
decade or more; the upswing in births has been 
greatest among young people. (Source: Statisti- 
cal Bulletin, 38: 4-6, Match, 1957.) 
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A Century of Declining Paternal Authority* 


J. M. MOGEY 
University of Oxford, England 


A CENTURY ago Frédéric Le Play set forth 
the results he had obtained by systematic par- 


ticipant observation of family life in a book 


called The Working Men of Europe.’ In this 
and in his subsequent writings on social reform,” 
he formulated the proposition that harmony in 
the family and in the society depended upon the 
appearance in the community of a particular 
type of family. This he called La famille souche, 
describing it in part from his field notes and in 
part as an ideal type. The stem family, as the 
term is usually translated into English, is a form 
of extended family; and when it permeates the 
society, Le Play believed that it allows the best 
personalities, a group of people whom he spoke 
of as the natural hierarchy of ability and virtue, 
to control the positions where decisions are 
made in the family, in the workshops, and in 
the council chambers. The central characteristic 
of the stem family is the authority of the father, 
and the essence of his authority is his ability to 
bequeath the family possessions in one piece 
to his successor. Under the conditions of West- 
ern society this would always be one of the sons, 
and Le Play was sure that in France the chosen 
son would be the one best fitted to succeed and 
to carry on the family traditions. 

Le Play put forward the hypothesis that social 
and family harmony depended upon the exist- 
ence of paternal authority within the social struc- 

* Paper read at the Annual Meeting, American Sociological 
Society, Washington, D.C., September, 1955, 

4 Frédéric Le Play, Le: Ouvriers Européens, Paris: 1855, 
1 vol. in folio, 

®P. Le Play, La Réforme Sociale in France, 1864, L’ orga- 
nisation de la Famille, 1870; La Paix Sociale Aprés le Dé 
sastre, 1871; La Correspondance Sociale, 1872; La Consti- 
tution d' Angleterre, 1875; La Réforme en Europe et le 
Salut en France, 1876; Le Programme des Unions de la Paix 
Sociale, 1876; Les Ouvriers Européens, 2°* edition, 6 vols., 
1877; La Méthode Sociale, 1879; La Question Sociale, 1879; 
Les Ouvriers des Deux Mondes, 1879, Tours: Bibliotheque de 
la Science Sociale, Alfred Mame et fils, English translations: 
Governeur Emerson, The Organisation of Labour, Philadel- 
phia: Claxton, Remson and Haffelfinger, 1872; C. C, Zim- 
merman and M,. E. Frampton, Family and Society, New 


York: D. Van Nostrand Co., 1937, includes a translation of 
part of volume 1 of Les Ouvriers Europtens, 2nd edition. 
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ture of the stem family. In societies characterized 
by a family type that did not vest such authority 
in the father, and that lacked a mechanism for 
the transmission of the family property and tra- 
ditions, he foresaw only social strife and indi- 
vidual misery. He called this type the unstable 
family. In it the parents do not teach traditional 
ways to the children, and as a consequence both 
the family and the society lack stability and con- 
tinuity. The unstable family led frequently to 
divorce or desertion, while the stem family en- 
couraged family stability through its prepara- 
tion of the children to go out into the world or 
to succeed to the family inheritance. 

The purpose of this paper is to propose that 
the role of the father in the family is a most im- 
portant factor in family stability. It traces by 
means of a few historical examples the course 
of paternal authority over the past century ; this 
part of the paper shows that as the legal and 
customary authority of the father declined, so 
has the number of broken families increased. 
The connection is not necessarily causal; and 
even if the factual position can be admitted, the 
correlation cannot be tested in any precise way. 
With Le Play, however, the paper agrees only 
in the emphasis it lays on the role of the father. 
His identification of paternal authority of a 
traditionalist type as the important factor in the 
stability of the family and in the harmony of 
the community goes too far. In the concluding 
section, the concept of paternal authority is re- 
defined so that it has meaning for relations 
within the small closed family group of today. 
This suggests the hypothesis that in the nuclear 
family participation by the father counts for 
more towards family stability than a strict, legal, 
traditional type of authority behavior. 


THE AUTHORITY OF THE HUSBAND 
BEFORE 1855 


Jn. drawing together the threads of the Eng- 
lish common law in 1765, Blackstone stated that 
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in marriage a woman dissolved her legal per- 
sonality in that of her husband, losing her rights 
to own property or to enter into contracts. The 
power thus given to the husband marks the 
high point in paternal authority. French and 
German law were a little more liberal ; the pre- 
_ revolutionary code of Russia, on the other hand, 

said that the power of the husband in his family 
was “unlimited.”’* This type of legal thinking 
was carried to America and influenced decisions 
of the courts here, though custom soon became 
more liberal than in Europe. 

The early novel reflected this state of affairs; 
English writers before 1860 accepted the au- 
thoritarian father as the pivot of the family. 
None of the literary reviewers of this period 
questioned this assumption. From Thackeray to 
Trollope, father figures were depicted as pos- 
sessed naturally of authority and responsibility. 
Abuses of this power were frequently objected 
to, not the need for it. Within the family the 
hierarchy of members ran father, eldest son, his 
heir, other sons, then mother, daughters, and 
finally servants of long standing. A certain so- 
cial distance was always maintained between the 
patriarchal father and the rest of the family 
group.* Such power in the hands of the husband 
served a serious social purpose. Although in 
origin probably connected with religious and 
with feudal thinking on social structure, it none- 
theless rewarded the man for restrictions im- 
posed upon his freedom of action and so by 
encouraging family life promoted social sta- 
bility. 

The experience of countries in times of crisis 
gives ample evidence of the importance of the 
“social cement,” as Le Play might have called 
it, provided by the authority of the husband. 


CHANGES IN THE ROLE OF THE HUSBAND 
DURING THE PAST CENTURY 


In 1789, the French revolutionaries looked on 
the family as too much identified with the older 
traditional institutions of the aristocracy and 

® Rudolph Schlesinger, The Family in the U.S.S.R., Lon- 
don: Routledge, 1949, p. 266. 

*David K. Bruner, ‘‘Family Life in Early Victorian 


Prose Fiction."’ Abstract of a thesis, Urbana, Ill.: University 
of Illinois, 1941. 
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the church. An early law freed marriage from 
social constraints and made divorce as easy as 
the entry into marriage. To encourage youth to 
adopt the ideals of the Revolution a law of 1790 
withdrew the power of the father to discipline 
them ; a proposal of Danton and Robespierre to 
take all children away from their parents and 
bring them up as wards of the state was talked 
about but never acted upon. 

The consequences of this marriage legislation 
astounded the new tribunals. In the days follow- 
ing the Terror, Paris became a city of license. 
Returning upper and middle class refugees were 
horrified at the reversal of customs. Fathers dis- 
appeared from whole sections of society, aban- 
doning their wives and children; divorce at the 
will of one party, free love, illegitimacy, and 
juvenile crime were commonplace. By the year 
1797, one divorce for every three marriages had 
become the rule. No country had up to this time 
seen such a transformation in familial habits. To 
say that the sole cause of all these changes was 
the alteration in the authority of the father 
would be going too far; but in the general 
loosening of political, religious, and customary 
controls, changes in the behavior of fathers were 
very striking. 

For the lawyers drafting the Code Civil under 
Napoleon such alterations in family behavior 
served as a dramatic warning. Under this code 
divorce became more difficult, the rights of mar- 
ried women were reduced, and the legitimatiz- 
ing function of marriage for the children was 
re-introduced.® 

In a similar fashion during the Russian revo- 
lution the Bolsheviks stated that marriage was 
a purely personal affair of no interest to other 
parties and declared the family an obsolete, 
bourgeois survival. By 1926, chaos over deser- 
tions and divorces forced the state to re-intro- 
duce the civil registration of marriages. A new 
temper prevailed by 1936, when the family was 
said to be a social unit whose permanence and 
harmony were essential to the survival of the 
country. Measures to strengthen the family unit, 


* Robert Prigent (ed.), ‘“‘Renowveau des Idées sur la 
Famille," Institut National des Btudes Démographiques, 
Cahier mo. 18, Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1954, 
pp. 30-58. 
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to protect the mother and children against arbi- 
trary divorce, and to enforce alimony payments 
were passed in 1936 and again in 1946. 

In the course of the past century, too, slower 
and more far-reaching alterations of the relative 
power of men and women in the family have 
taken place. The legal status of a wife has im- 
proved through appeals to equity; and she may 
now hold property, enter into contracts, and in 
other legal matters act as if she were a feme 
sole. 

The entry of married women into the labor 
force, so that they acquire a money income in- 
dependent of their husband, is another indica- 
tion of decline in paternal power, for, as we 
shall see, a wife with her own income is less 
subject to her husband. In former times women 
worked alongside their menfolk in field and 
workshop but under their direction and without 
an independent income. Technological changes 
which have transformed women’s work within 
the house and the smaller family have released 
them for gainful employment.’ The continuing 
lowly status of housework, associated as it still 
is with such terms of abuse as “scullion” and 
“slut,” should also be remembered when the 
entry of married women into the labor force is 
being considered. Over the past two decades the 
increase in the total number of women in the 
United States and the United Kingdom who are 
married has been very rapid, in itself an impor- 
tant pointer whose significance is considered 
later; the proportion of married women earning 
a wage has gone up even faster.* 

Similarly the maintenance of traditional pa- 
ternal authority over the children has become 
more difficult over the same period. Schools 
soon take them out of the family, and in addi- 
tion in a changing society the skills of fathers 
become less and less useful to the sons. Such a 
society places little value upon continuity of 
tradition, and in this respect Le Play saw cor- 
rectly the functions of the stem family in ensur- 
ing the continuity of family tradition. 

* Schlesinger, of. cit., 

''W. F. Ogburn and M. F. Nimkof, Technology and the 
Changing Family, New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1955. 


© International Labour Review, 63, Geneva: 
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This historical sketch will perhaps suffice to 
mark the mileposts by which in the course of 
the past century the patriarchal type of father, 
blessed with full legal power over his wife, 
children, and material possessions, gradually lost 
this position. 

The purpose of this paper is not to investi- 
gate economic or other causes for this social 
change. It is rather to pursue the implications 
of it for family stability. The other roles of the 
father, in particular his role in socialization of 
the children, are not directly considered. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF PATERNAL 
AUTHORITY 


Of all the roles in the family, fatherhood is 
the most social. It has been called the weak 
link in the chains of interaction that form the 
group.® The power and status of the husband 
and father in the past may be regarded as the 
minimum essential to make sure that most 
fathers carried out their responsibilities. In some 
societies the functions of fatherhood in giving 
the society legitimate offspring outweighed the 
expectations of love or pleasure in the marital 
relationship. “Here's to our wives and sweet- 
hearts, and may they never meet,” expresses the 
attitude, The legal and customary responsibility 
of the man for the support of a wife and the 
desire for legitimate heirs to continue the family 
name kept the family stable, not love or affec- 
tion. 

Two recent studies of authority within the 
family underline this point. In 1940, Koma- 
rovsky examined the effects of long-term un- 
employment on the authority of the husband. 
Her material refers to fifty-nine relief-receiving 
families which had held together in spite of the 
husband having no job. In only 24 per cent of 
the households had the authority of the husband 
declined: almost ali of this decline can be con- 
nected with lack of a job. It is striking that in 
three-quarters of the unemployed families which 
held together the husband played his full role. 
Other writers ‘mention the escape of adolescents 


® Kingsley Davis, Haman Society, New York: The Mac- 


% Mirra Komarovsky, The Unemployed Man and His 
Family, New York: Dryden Press, 1940, 
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from the paternal family during depression, 
marking families which have not remained to- 
gether." An analogous wandering about the 
countryside by bands of adolescents has always 
accompanied war and revolution in Europe. It 
appears from this that some power of cohesion 
still belongs to the husband who is playing his 
full part in the home. His integration into the 
economic institutions would appear desirable but 
not essential for the exercise of this function. 
Parsons has recently argued in a deductive 
fashion that integration of the husband with the 
occupational hierarchy is essential and a charac- 
teristic feature of the modern social system.’ 
There need be no conflict between these two 
writers, provided that Parsons is considered to 
be elaborating conditions for the majority, and 
not for the whole population. 

The importance of occupation on the distribu. 
tion of power between husband and wife is also 
emphasized by a recent study in Paris, France. 
In 1950 three hundred marriages, partly work- 
ing class and partly middle class, were studied. 
In households where the husband is a manual 
worker (omuvrier) 77 per cent of the wives had 
control of the family budget; at the other end 
of the scale, among the rich upper bourgeois, 
95 per cent of husbands control the budget. In 
other social classes control of family purchases 
is variable. In homes where the husband is a 
non-manual worker, 50 per cent of husbands 
select family friends and 29 per cent even 
choose, independently of the wife, the place 
where the family shall spend its annual holiday. 
Equivalent evidences of paternal authority are 
strong among the upper bourgeois. The power 
and authority of the husband in contemporary 
France, therefore, varies by social class. A major 
part of this variation may be explained by con- 
sidering the wife as an independent wage earner. 
In all classes wives who were at home were 
more frequently under the domination of their 
husbands than wives who had a job." It will be 


™ Ruth S. Cavan, The American Family, New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell, 1953, pp. 10-15. 

% Talcott Parsons and R. F. Bales, Family, Socialization 
and Interaction, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1955, pp. 10-15. 

% Pierre Fougeyrollas, ‘‘Prédominance du Mari ou de la 
Femme Dans le Menage,” Popslation, Revue Trimestrielle, 
6 (1951), Paris: Institut National D’ftudes Démographiques, 
pp. 83-102. 
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remembered that desertion has always been more 
frequent among the working class.’* It is in 
those sections that women are more often at 
work and most often earn as much as the men. 
Consequently if, as Parsons believes, the firm 
integration of the father into the wage earning 
structure is essential to the development of the 
typical family interaction pattern, then within 
families such as these where husband and wife 
are not clearly distinguished in earning ability, 
deviant behavior will most likely occur. 

An examination of what practicing fathers say 
about their role is particularly relevant at this 
point. Most social psychological investigations 
have been interested in socialization rather than 
family stability. Many studies since the original 
one of 1936"* have investigated the effects of 
an authoritarian father on the children. These 
are not being considered at the moment. A sam- 
ple of eighty-five fathers, mostly lower middle 
class New Yorkers, is available to speak directly 
on the role of the father in the family, Fathers 
saw themselves as: (1) Guide and teacher to 
the children, (2) economic provider, (3) the 
source of authority, (4) companion to the wife, 
(5) an active agent in child rearing, (6) main- 
tainer of family unity, (7) disciplinarian. Fami- 
ly unity was mentioned specifically by 42 per 
cent of the fathers but if everyone who verbal- 
ized about the “together” aspect of the marriage 
was counted, almost all would be included. The 
range and number of activities with which fath- 
ers were engaged came as a surprise to the inves- 
tigator.’* In a re-study of war-separated families 
made after the man had returned, Elder also 


% Statistics on desertion are poor. Ogburn has estimated 
that in 1940 the number of separated couples was 1.5 million, 
or as many as those divorced. American Journal of Sociology 
49 (1944), p. 317. Desertion has been given as the principal 
cause, outranking death and incapacity, for payments to 
children under public assistance law. Paolo Contini, ‘Main- 
tenance Obligations,”’ California Law Review, 41 (1953), 
p. 107, An international commission has been working since 
1926 on the problems of the maintenance of family pay- 
ments by husbands who now live in another country; this 
category includes soldiers, United Nations Economic and 
Social Council, Session 17, Agenda item 17, Annexes, 

% Max Horkheimer, editor, Studien ber Astoritdt und 
Familie, Paris, 1936. Translated by A. Lissance, New York: 
State Dept. of Social Welfare and Dept. of Social Science, 
Columbia University, 1937. 

“Ruth J. Tasch, “The Role of the Father in the 
Family,’ Jowrna!l of Experimental Education, 20 (June, 1952), 
pp. 319-361, 
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found the fathers doing much more than ex- 
pected within the house. Only two out of fifty- 
four fathers had never played with the children, 
one third normally participated in washing and 
feeding them, and most surprising of all, half 
of the children had been to visit father at work. 
The affectional aspect of this activity is also 
given; two thirds said that they enjoyed being 
fathers and only 15 per cent thought that 
motherhood was the more enjoyable role.” 

Seen against our historical information, these 
empirical studies, though the number of subjects 
involved is extremely small, show the concept of 
fatherhood to be the most rapidly changing role 
in the modern family. Some indication of the 
extent of this movement can be gathered from 
public opinion polls. These show the image of 
the father as that of an active, sharing helper, 
although actual behavior often falls short of 
this ideal.* The direction of the change is 
clearly towards the greater participation of the 
man in all the tasks of the household, Paternal 
authority of the jural type, backed up by the 
mores as well as the law and assigning to the 


husband full responsibility for family stability, 
is gone. In its place there has been a tendency 
to recognize the equalitarian family based on 
companionship. These studies and polls docu- 
ment a more active state of affairs. 


FATHERHOOD AND THE FAMILY 


There are two schools of thought which seek 
to explain these developments in the family. 
One points to the evident loss of functions of 
the family; and it is true that in former times 
family members had a more direct responsibility 
for, among other things, their food, their clothes, 
and their amusements than the family today. A 
second interpretation of the same data however 
sees in this process the emergence of the nuclear 
family as a distinctive social group from the less 
definite sort of early family. In the course of 
acquiring a clear identity within the structure 
of modern society, the nuclear family, from this 

% Rachel-Ann Elder, quoted in Reuben Hill, Families 
under Stress, New York: Harper and Bros., 1949, pp. 44-49. 


% Hadley Cantril, editor, Public Opinion 1935-46, 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1951. 
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standpoint, has gathered to itself a specialized 
set of functions. The proponents of this explana- 
tion distinguish carefully between the disintegra- 
tion of the family group which a loss of func- 
tions would seem to indicate and the disor- 
ganization of the group as it redefines its ob- 
jectives.° In support of this standpoint the as- 
sociation of an open family structure with a 
closed and localized community should be no- 
ticed; the relatively closed nuclear family has 
in its turn associations with the open community 
of today. These hypotheses about the corre- 
spondence between family type and community 
structure require further work before they can 
be accepted without reservation. 

Whether the changes in family living that are 
undoubtedly taking place should be interpreted 
as disintegration or as disorganization is relevant 
to the argument of this paper only in that the 
redefinition of the importance of the father falls 
more easily into the organization type of ex- 
planation than into the loss of function ex- 
planation. The basic contention of the argument 
thus far is that the key to family stability in the 
isolated nuclear family lies in the way in which 
the role of father is played. This in turn must 
be judged in the light of the expectations that 
surround the position. 

All the evidence available points to an in- 
crease in the participation of fathers in the 
activities of the household over the past two 
decades. As the working week becomes shorter, 
the occupancy of single family houses, house 
ownership and house repairing more general, 
the word companionship becomes too passive a 
word to describe the relations between a man 
and his family. This newer father behavior is 
best described as participation, the re-integration 
of fathers into the conspicuous consumption as 
well as the child rearing sides of family life. 
And in a family unit where, over and above 
marital and mother-child relations, there also 
exists harmonious father-child relations, stability 
should ensue. Research will have to test this sort 

 Réné Koenig, Materialen sur Soziologie der Familie, 
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of proposition, though some support can be 
found in recent happenings. 

Movements in the national social statistics 
may be interpreted as evidence of the appear- 
ance of considerable numbers of such stable 
marriages. In the past generation there has been 
in all countries of the West, and particularly in 
the United States, an increase in the proportion 
of the population marrying. In many countries 
the average age at marriage has also decreased. 
The increase in the marriage rate has been 
shown to be greater in the urban areas, among 
the educated, and among employees. The edu- 
cated, urban, white collar worker is the bearer 
of this cultural change in family formation. The 
baby boom, another new feature of the popula- 
tion history of these countries, is concentrated 
among this section of the population, too. The 
two are undoubtedly connected, though the de- 
gree of correlation has not yet been worked out. 
In the educated, urban white collar families 
such an increase in births must be desired by 
both partners since these are the people skilled 
in the practice of birth control.?° A change in 
the position of the husband from a rigorous in- 
sistence on responsibility with its concomitant of 


* John Hajnal, ‘Age at Marriage and Proportions 
Marrying,”’ Population Studies, 7 (1953), pp. 111-138. 
Hajnal, ‘Differential Changes in Marriage Patterns,’ Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 19 (1954), pp. 148-154, Hajnal, 
“Analysis of Changes in Marriage Patterns by Economic 
Groups,"’ American Sociological Review, 19 (1954), pp. 295- 
302. Nelson N. Foote, ‘‘Changes in American Marrying 
Patterns’’ Eugenics Quarterly, 1 (1954), pp. 254-260. 


social distance to a more active participation in 
domestic routines helps to explain these new 
developments. 

An additional phenomenon, which an in- 
creasing involvement of fathers in family ac- 
tivities also helps to explain, is the present de- 
cline in the divorce rate. No comparable figures 
on this are available for the countries of the 
West but the trend in the United States has been 
well marked. Since 1946, when the divorce rate 
reached the highest point on record of 17.8 per 
thousand married females, it has fallen continu- 
ously to 10.3 in 1950 and to 9.9 in 1953,** If 
the hypothesis that the increasing involvement 
of the father in the intimate daily affairs of the 
family leads to family stability is correct, the 
divorce rate should continue to decline for some 
years to come. Such a prediction is based upon 
the belief that this change in the rate does not 
represent merely a variation on the long-term 
trend towards increasing divorce but that it is a 
reflection of the emergence within the popula- 
tion of a considerable core of stable families. 
Their stability rests upon a new base, the re- 
definition of the father role. At present largely 
confined to the urban prototype family, this new 
stability is expected to spread to other social 
classes in the community and in consequence 
to bring with it a continuing fall in the divorce 
rate. 


™U, S, Vital Statistics, Special Reports, 42 (June, 1955), 
p. 45. 
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Are Educators Afraid of Sex?* 


ROBERT A. AND FRANCES R. HARPER 
Washington, D.C. 


FEAR of sex is something educators often at- 
tribute to parents, boards of education, and the 
general public. Although such fear is certainly 
present in such groups, it is by no means absent 
among educators themselves. The latter, we be- 
lieve, engage in considerable projection. 

In the pioneer days of family life education, 
presumably liberal and enlightened educators 
recommended temporarily de-emphasizing sex in 
suggested courses in order to get them approved 
by allegedly reactionary and unenlightened ad- 
ministrators, parents, and citizens at large. Sex, 
it was argued, was a kiss of death to the family 
life movement in its infancy. Play up budgets, 
household management, child care, in-law prob- 
lems, and how to shop wisely. Play down sex; 
mention sex, if at all, only in passing. Even the 
terms “‘marriage and the family” sounded a little 
close to sexual home base to some educators, 
and not a few called their courses “effective 
living,” “good citizenship,” “hygiene,” “per- 
sonal adjustment,” and the like. 

After a few years, according to the foregoing 
strategy, family life education would become a 
strong and healthy and socially accepted move- 
ment. Educators, come that bright day, could 
then bravely and boldly arise and declare sex 
to be an important human relationship and edu- 
cational objective. 

The years have passed. Family life education 
has become a relatively common commodity in 
schools and colleges. But where, pray tell, are 
the clear and forthright voices on problems of 
sex? The only lucid, steady, and cogent sounds 
we have heard on the matter have not, for the 
most part, issued from family life educators. 
They have come from Kinsey and a few medical 
and psychological clinicians, who have more 
often been attacked as misguided “outsiders” 
than they have been supported by family life 
educators. 


® Revised version of an article that appeared under the 
same title in The Humanist, No. 3 (1956), pp. 122-127. 
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There is, in fact, evidence that the passing 
years have brought a decline, not a rise, in bold- 
ness regarding the sexual aspects of marriage 
and family courses. True, some of the pres- 
sures to de-emphasize sex still further have de- 
rived from administrative sources, but careful 
listening with even the third ear has failed to 
reveal protests about such administrative policies 
from family life educators. A professor in one 
of our largest state universities, for example, 
was recently ordered by the head of his depart- 
ment to remove Kinsey's books from the bib- 
liography of his course in marriage and the 
family. Family life educators did not rally round 
the professor, and he, with fear of finances for 
his own family in his heart, “did protest most 
weakly.” 

Take another example. The State Board of 
Education in one of our proudest common- 
wealths issued the following directive: “All 
books containing material about human sex 
structure or function are to be permanently re- 
moved from the shelves of school libraries.” 
There are family life educators in that state, and 
they knew of the directive. But there wasn’t 
even a ripple of protest. 

When confronted with such situations as the 
foregoing (which may be exceptional in lack of 
administrative finesse, but not unusual in repre- 
senting the meek and submissive attitudes of 
family life educators), educators often respond 
with such rationalizations as the following: 
“Protest is futile; we'll simply lose our jobs” ; 
or, “Oh, well, sex has been overemphasized any- 
how”; or, “There is much valuable material 
about other aspects of family life which can 
still be taught.” We'll treat such excuses as 
these later in the article. Right now we will 
simply make our major assertion that to offer 
family life education without a fuil examination 
of sex information, sex attitudes, and sex emo- 
tions is like trying to teach nutrition without any 
reference to gustatory urges or practices. Stu- 
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dents need not be particularly bright or worldly 
wise to realize that family life education which 
lacks a careful consideration of the central mo- 
tivating factor of family life is a farce and a 
fake. While the social and psychological causes 
of desexed family life education are many, 
neurotically anxious teachers and administrators, 
we contend, are mainly responsible. 

Let's consider, first of all, the why and how 
of emotional withdrawal from sex instruction in 
family life education. The two main divisions of 
retreating educators are (1) the prudes, the 
Puritans, the ‘‘neo-Victorian’” rejectors of sex 
as a fit topic for discussion, and (2) the ration- 
alizers, the intellectually sophisticated, the—if 
you will permit us—emotional phonies, 

The first main division, the out-and-out 
prudes, have thinning ranks, but they sound 
their retreating battle cry as noisily as when they 
were a majority of society. It is our impression 
that the teaching profession has offered asylum 
for a high percentage of neo-Victorians, but 
even among school personnel these people have 
become a minority. We trust it is unnecessary to 
describe their ostrich attitude toward sex or to 
perform Quixotic surgery on the logic of their 
position, One need not be Freudian in his psy- 
chological orientation to state flatly that to 
ignore sex is to ignore the psycho-biological 
essence of the marital relationship and, through 
reproduction, the means for existence of family 
life. 

As the authors have aged a little in this busi- 
ness of education, they have come to prefer 
the sex prudes to the sex rationalizers. For the 
rationalizers are at heart prudes who lack the 
courage to profess their prudery. They have been 
indoctrinated with Puritan attitudes, have come 
to adopt other intellectual beliefs (or pretend 
to), but have not undergone emotional re- 
education. Their feelings prevent them from 
acting toward sex as they profess to believe. 

Four main subdivisions of sex education ra- 
tionalizers stand out among teachers and ad- 
ministrators. Subdivision one has the following 
creed: “I am in favor of full sex education, but 
I think it should be undertaken in the home 
rather than in the school.” Let mother or father 
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or Uncle George do it; not me, a mere teacher. 
The school environment is less suitable for such 
intimate education; the home is, well, homier. 
That sounds pretty good, that rationalization, if 
you let it rest there. Home and sex make 
splendid semantic playmates, The teacher or ad- 
ministrator sounds bright, liberal, and wholly 
American when he makes this sex-in-home utter- 
ance. It seems almost subversive, then, to ask: 
Who educates the parents so that they may edu- 
cate their children? How can the mass of par- 
ents who have themselves been grossly misedu- 
cated on sex facts and sex feelings be converted 
into competent sex educators for their children? 

If the sex-in-the-home rationalizer attempts 
to answer this question, he usually mentions 
something about parent education. Except as an 
ancillary form of education, this is no practical 
answer. Only a small minority of contemporary 
parents can be reached by even a fantastically 
ambitious sex education program. And we are 
here concerned with emotional re-education. 
Experienced teachers and administrators cer- 
tainly should need no reminding that it is more 
difficult to re-educate adults than children in at 
least basic attitudinal matters. Parents certainly 
need sex education, but the time to educate them 
is while they are children, 

The second group of sex rationalizers are the 
science-is-king educators, the keep-sex-antiseptic 
citizens. These educators are as terrified of sex 
as other types of rationalizers, but they sub- 
scribe to the theory that the best retreat is a 
frontal attack. They bury the psychological na- 
ture of sex, the highly emotional content of 
sexual adjustment, under a cold, scientific scrap- 
heap of anatomical and physiological descrip- 
tions. Sex to these educators comfortably be- 
comes a series of charts and multisyllabic terms ; 
they wouldn't touch a discussion of real sex 
feelings with even remote references, They un- 
consciously feel sex is a dirty business, so they 
try to render it immobile in themselves and 
their students with a heavy, antiseptic barrage. 
And, so far as meaningful sex education in their 
classrooms is concerned, Operation Immobility 
generally triumphs over the normal sex interests 


of the students. 
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The principle of the third subdivision of sex 
rationalizers is: “I believe in teaching about 
sexual adjustment in the schools, but the public 
won't stand for it.” It is often added that “in 
our community the time is not yet ripe. We must 
do a selling job first.” The selling job that these 
educators are often doing is one designed to 
convince themselves and others that they are 
right. To them the time is never quite ripe. 
Since felt needs are omnipresent, the time to 
start teaching the truth about sex is precisely at 
the time a competent and courageous educator 
is available to teach it. Our experiences in many 
community situations sustain our belief that 
parent and public opposition to sex education is 
almost always exaggerated and almost always a 
rationalization of educators who themselves wish 
to avoid the problems of building and main- 
taining an emotionally sound family education 
program in their schools, We do not deny that 
every community has its real bigots on sex, but 
it does on other subjects, too. An administrator 
seldom scraps plans for fine arts or music pro- 
grams in his school because a few crackpots 
phone his office or write the local newspaper 
that they consider such things “educational 
frills” and/or “strictly unAmerican.” And yet 
the anxiety blatherings of a few persons about 
sex education will make many an educator (or 
administrator) shake and run. This is largely, 
we contend, because the educator finds: himself 
in basic emotional agreement with the bigots. 
He is in real empathy with their anxieties. 

Subdivision four of the sex rationalizers have 
a little more obvious retreat technique. Their 
code goes like this: “Sex is important, but it has 
been overstressed. There are many other sig- 
nificant aspects of family life. Why be contro- 
versial ; trouble-makers just cause trouble. Let's 
talk about economic problems or hobbies in the 
home or how teen-agers can come to understand 
their parents.” They often add, in professional 
asides, that Freud and Kinsey and “such as 
they” (low estimate communicated by intona- 
tion) have done more harm than good by 
“making everyone so conscious of sex.” This 
sex-de-emphasizing contingent conveniently (for 
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their anxiety-relieving purposes) overlook the 
fact that if our society had not so long repressed 
and suppressed sexual emotions, hysteria could 
not be created by such productions as the Kin- 
sey reports. Whenever something important is 
uncovered, some people may be trampled in the 
gold rush. But it doesn’t help to say: “Let's 
talk about spinach instead of gold.” Sex, prop- 
erly understood and maturely utilized, is the 
gold of marital life. Left buried, however, it 
can transmute to a vile and explosive substance 
that will ruin the individual and his society. 
Whatever the inadequacies of such pioneers as 
Freud, Havelock Ellis, and Kinsey, they deserve 
credit for their genius in (among other things) 
exposing sex to the air and sunlight of con- 
sciousness, The sex-is-overemphasized rational- 
izers would like to bury the truth again. 

So much for the ways we think educators 
should not feel about sex. How should it be felt 
about and how taught? The feeling tone which 
a teacher should bring, to any kind of discussion 
of sex is the saine kind of feeling tone she 
wouid bring to a discussion of the solar system 
and the seasons, the hearing and balancing ac- 
tivities of the inner ear, and how to roast beef 
with the least shrinkage and the maximum re- 
tention of minerals and vitamins. There are two 
important differences between roast beef discus- 
sions and sex discussions, however: (1) the 
teacher herself is less apt to be able to discuss 
sex in a matter-of-fact way, and (2) the stu- 
dents are less apt to be able to accept sex in a 
matter-of-fact way. A wide variety of experi- 
ences with groups and individuals of every age 
level has convinced us that lack of embarrass- 
ment and self-consciousness on the part of the 
teacher will almost invariably remove obstacles 
present in the students. For the most part, stu- 
dents become disturbed only in case they sense 
such emotions in the teachers. While the teacher 
needs to be alert to student anxieties and pre- 
pared to deal with them in the class group or 
through individual conferences, lack of anxiety 
on her part will generally be sufficient emo- 
tional support for her class. 

The outstanding requirement, then, for ade- 
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quate sex education is a supply of teachers who 
are fully comfortable in discussing all aspects of 
sex. Teachers need to work through their own 
emotions and to become confident regarding 
their own sex attitudes. They need to learn to 
handle free and open discussions on sex and to 
encourage all kinds of questions about sex from 
their students (not just “nice” topics, but such 
prude-shocking matters as masturbation, oral- 
genital love-making, coitus during menstruation, 
homosexuality, and hundreds of other “out-of- 
line” questions that will emerge in a group 
made to feel free to express its feelings about 
sex). Most teachers themselves need special sex 
counseling and/or psychotherapy to achieve the 
personal feeling of freedom necessary to handle 
such sex discussions. If an educator cannot reach 
this kind of feeling, he does not, in our opinion, 
belong in family life education, He had better 
turn to botany, mathematics, or physical geog- 
raphy. Not a few presently functioning family 
life educators clearly indicate that they are not 
at ease in free and open sex discussions. Such 
teachers, by their avoidance or mishandling of 
sex in family life courses, probably do more 
damage to the personalities of their students 
than do the “gutter educators” of sex. Unlike 
the antiseptic intellectual, the gutter educator 
at least gives full recognition to the formidable 
emotional reality of sex. The authors feel 
strongly that a slower developing family life 
education (which awaits properly qualified edu- 
cators) is far preferable to a rapidly growing 
de-sexed family life movement. 

The anti-sex educator has a final, high-sound- 
ing rationalization for his anxieties about gen- 
uine sex education. It often takes the following 
form: If we permit truly free and frank discus- 
sion of sex in the schools, children and young 
people may be encouraged to experiment with 
sexual practices. Our answers to this anxiety ex- 
pression are three: 

(1) Children are aware of the sex drive from 
infancy onward, They may be forced by their 
parents or other adults into suppression or 
repression of their sex feelings, but the drive 
is powerfully present from infancy onward. 


In their random explorations, babies find their 
genitals, and finding their genitals, they find 
pleasure responses. The psychiatric, pediatric, 
and psychological evidence is overwhelming 
that the normal child masturbates from in- 
fancy onward unless he is frightened out of 
it. Certainly autoerotic forms of experimenta- 
tion are not created by sex education courses. 


(2) As for heterosexual experimentation, only a 


child who lives an extremely sheltered life, 
who is protected from almost all peer-group 
associations, is going to fail to hear discus- 
sions of sex and to observe some types of 
sexual activity. Such an isolated child is him- 
self a social monstrosity, a far more corrupted 
personality than he is likely to become with 
a few behind-the-garage sex explorations. 
Hence, it is not a case, in most instances, of 
sex education in the classroom versus sexual 
innocence, but sex education in the classroom 
versus sex information (or misinformation) 
from random sources. A child who has had an 
Opportunity for fully free and open discus- 
sion with his classmates under the guidance 
of an uninhibited and competent teacher is 
certainly not more apt to undertake experi- 
mentation leading to pregnancy, venereal dis- 
ease, or other unwanted effects than a child 
protected from such discussions. 

Our final reply to the point of possibly dire 
experimental results of sex education in the 
school takes the form of another question: 
Could things get much worse? Our experi- 
ment with ostrichism (or with the substitute 
of de-sexed or highly intellectualized and 
mechanized family life education) has reaped 
a harvest of sexual maladjustments in and 
out of marriage, sex-based neuroses and psy- 
choses and criminality and delinquency. We 
have given sex silence, or ersatz (de- 
emotionalized) sex, quite a whirl, and it 
is indeed difficult to see how success has 
been among its outcomes. Even if we take the 
questionable position that innocence and 
chastity are great human prizes, the prude 
program has failed to produce. The odds are 
certainly in favor of human behavior im- 
proving with full sex information and honest 
sex attitudes. American education professes to 
believe that the full truth will make us better 
and free in almost every other area of life. 
Just what basis have we for assuming that 
our maxim would not be applicable to sex? 


In conclusion, we would like to stress four 


School discussions do not create this drive. points. First, both because of its fundamental 
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importance and because sex is an emotionally 
“hot” topic in our society about which igno- 
rance and anxiety are widespread, more instruc- 
tion is needed on this aspect of family life 
than any other. Adequate sexual understanding 
is essential for the development of a mature 
and integrated personality, and under con- 
temporary social conditions very few individuals 
achieve such understanding. 

Secondly, particular educators who undertake 
family life education should be recruited from 
the most mature, the best-integrated, the most 
emotionally self-understanding teachers. They 
should, most specifically, be persons who have 
worked out their own feelings about sex to the 
point where they can handle all topics of sex 
discussion under any circumstances in a free, 
matter-of-fact way. 

Thirdly, such educators should be encouraged 
to proceed fearlessly and honestly with their 
work rather than be threatened with loss of jobs 
by administrators and fellow educators who lis- 
ten to the protests of a few bigots. It would be 
helpful as support to such educators to have the 
National Council on Family Relations take a 


strong and unequivocal stand in favor of bold, 
open, and complete sex education of the free 
discussion variety in the public schools. 

Fourthly, there is no effective general alterna- 
tive to the schools as the means of sexually edu- 
cating our children. Most parents are not them- 
selves equipped for the job, and, even when 
parents are sex experts, children gain values 
from peer-group discussions under competent 
leadership which cannot be parentally dupli- 
cated. Other institutions (such as the church) 
ate either unequipped or reach too small a 
minority of the population. 

Are educators—even family life educators— 
afraid of sex? We think many of them are. And 
until such fear is overcome, education's pro- 
fessed interest in the family will continue large- 
ly as vacuous platitudes regarding peripheral 
problems. Snarled-up sex emotions are at the 
chaotic hub of contemporary problems in the 
individual, the family, and the broader society. 
Until educators courageously face the full 
truths about sex, a most crucial social need will 
go unmet. 


COMMENTS 


With the central thesis of the Harpers’ article, that 
many educators are afraid of sex, there can be no 
argument. The article suffers mainly from some ex- 
aggeration and over-simplification which is probably 
the consequence of the authors’ desire to make their 
point. 

That some educators are afraid of sex is undeniable. 
Educators, however, are not alone in this matter. So 
are some clergymen, newspaper men, textbook writers, 
social workers, medical practitioners, parents, and a 
host of others afraid of sex. Educators are a part of 
the culture and reflect the typical timidity when it 
comes to dealing with sex. 

Looked at in this way, it seems the Harpers, while 
correct in pointing to the lack of leadership among 
teachers and administrators, over-simplify the problem 
and perhaps create needless antagonism on the part of 
educators. They deal more uoderstandingly with par- 
ents than teachers, yet many of the teachers are also 
parents and so exercise the same competencies (or 
incompetencies) in both roles. Neither have teachers 
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had more opportunity to prepare for effective teaching 
about sex than have the parents. Observe the paucity 
of instruction about sex in most teacher-education pro- 
grams. 

How can this widespread timidity with reference to 
the discussion of sex be overcome? That, rather than 
blaming a particular group, is the real issue. Without 
doubt much of this timidity is unwarranted. Profes- 
sional people who have tried to deal constructively 
with sex have commonly found much more under- 
standing and acceptance than they anticipated. How 
can the support which actually exists be revealed so 
that teachers and other professional workers can feel 


“assurance in going ahead? This is a vexing problem. 


One solution is for educators to take the leader- 
ship in exploring the state of public opinion and in 
creating support when it is lacking. Educators willing 
to do this should have the aid and support of such 
influential groups and organizations as the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, and the various educational 
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organizations in planning and carrying forward their 
effort. Educators who are too timid to do even this 
merit the criticism voiced in the article. 

Some educators rather than being timid have so far 
forgotten their own youth that they are unconvinced 
of the importance of sex education. This accounts for 
some of the lethargy observed by the Harpers’. 

The need then becomes, for some educators, one of 
convincing them that this is genuinely a problem with 
which youth need help. This is particularly the case 
with an unmarried teacher who has never experi- 
enced an active sex life but has subdued his or her 
own sexual impulses, and has not had close association 
with or the confidence of adolescents. 

The problem of preparing teachers who can handle 
sex education in the context of family life education 
is even more complex than implied in the article. 
Certainly the authors are correct in saying that effec- 
tive teachers must have come to terms with sex in their 
own lives. They are also correct in saying that coun- 
seling of some sort will be needed for some, but how 
to make it available, and to get prospective teachers 
to accept it, is one of the unsolved problems of teacher 
preparation. 

We also need more information than we now have 
as to the effectiveness, problems, and outcomes of in- 
dividual counseling and group discussions, different 
methods of presentation, and the use of various media. 
We even need a better insight than we now have into 
the sex needs of the pupils. This is not to argue for a 
delay in such a program as was suggested. It is simply 
to point to some of the complexities. 

Practically all of the various observations and 


analyses made by the authors are eminently correct. 
Children are not made morbidly curious by frank 
objective treatment of sex matters, including even 
homosexuality and oral-genital experiences. Sex edu- 
cation in the home is quite an inadequate answer to 
the need. The thing that disturbs children is the emo- 
tionality of the adult, teacher, or parent. And so on 
and on with their various points. 

I would make only two exceptions to their analyses. 
The authors say that the passage of time has resulted 
in less rather than in more boldness in handling the 
sexual aspects of marriage and family life courses. 
This I strongly doubt whether at the high school or 
college level. Certainly neither I nor any of the other 
college teachers I know have experienced any difficulty 
in keeping the Kinsey reports fully available to stu- 
dents. I have used them as I wished plus any other 
sexual literature I wanted, including Dickinson's 
“Techniques of Conception Control.” 

Finally, though it is somewhat to the side of the 
main thesis, I question whether sex is not thrown 
somewhat cut of perspective with other factors when 
it is accounted “the central motivating force of family 
life.” There is no denying its importance, but I would 
feel the need for personal acceptance in a warm, se- 
cure relationship was the central motivating factor 
with sex making a unique contribution to the main- 
tenance of this relationship. Put another way we might 
say that sexual expression is one of the important 
components in a satisfactory marital adjustment. 

LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
School of Home Economics 
Oregon State College 


COMMENTS 


This is a very forthright presentation of a problem 
of major importance in our social structure. It is of 
particular interest to a psychiatrist who spends hours 
each day working with clinical problems of a psycho- 
sexual nature which would never have arisen in the 
first place if the patients involved had had a healthier 
sex education and upbringing. To my mind, therefore, 
the type of approach outlined by the Harpers in this 
paper is a real contribution to preventive psychiatry. 

In this brief discussion I would like to make a few 
suggestions for further implementing their realistic 
approach to the problem of sex education in the pub- 
lic schools. To get this approach beyond the stage of 
talking and the adoption of resolutions will require 
a tremendous effort. I would like, as would the Har- 
pers, to see the National Council on Family Relations 
take a strong and key position on this matter, but I 
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would go one step further and suggest that in imple- 
menting such a stand the entire program of an annual 
meeting be devoted to the many facets of this prob- 
lem. It would be hoped that the delegates to such a 
conference would take back to their homes concrete 
plans for arousing and spreading a demand for action 
in their communities. 

In a subject as touchy as this one, obtaining the 
backing of solid and conservative organizations which 
already have an influence in the community is of 
paramount importance. I believe that if a carefully 
planned presentation is initiated by the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, support for a realistic type of 
sex education in the public schools could be obtained 
from such organizations as Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tions, the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A., the Y.M.H.A. and 
Y.W.H.A., the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts, and 
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organizations in their local chapters. 
Then, on a national level, I believe the backing of 
such bodies as The National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and the Protestant Council could 
be secured. 

I do not mean to intimate that each and every one 
of these organizations would fall like a ripe plum into 
our hands, yet I do believe that a carefully thought-out 
program of sex education could be presented to them 
by the NCFR in such a way that it would make it 
difficult for them to refuse to agree with it in prin- 
ciple. For in principle such a plan is entirely consistent 
with a forward-looking, sound program of mental hy- 
giene. All that would be asked of such organizations 
would be a statement that they feel that such an effort 
is good, that it has real social value, and that its im- 
plementation should be encouraged. The implementa- 
tion itself would be in the hands of the educators. 

With the backing of at least a majority of these 
organizations, key educators in some local commu- 
nities might then be approached. Such support would 
do much to stiffen the spines of these key educators 
and give them the courage to experiment with the 
putting into practice of such a program in their cwn 
school systems. Doubtless, as pointed out by the Har- 
pers, there would be some initial adverse reaction on 
the part of some individuals in the community, but 
the educator responsible for initiating the program 
would no longer feel alone and the sole target of 


criticism, He would point to the fact that he has be- 


hind him the considered opinion of various organiza- 
tions which have enjoyed the respect and support of 
the community for many years. 

Obviously such an attempt at initiating a realistic 
program of sex education cannot be carried out 
throughout the country all at once. First effort should 
be directed at a few key communities in which it is 
felt the soil would be particularly suitable. Through- 
out the exploratory period of such a program, other 
educators should be encouraged to observe it. If 
positive findings are obtained (and I believe that, in 
the main, the reactions of both parents and children 
would be favorable), the dissemination of such find- 
ings through the use of mass media would help to 
“soften up” communities of a more hesitant character. 

I am the first to admit that the initiation of such 
& program and then the further role of acting as a 
“steering committee” in its first stages would be a very 
majox effort for the NCFR. Yet I believe that this 
whole problem of sex education and its implications 
in home and community life lies more in our own 
bailiwick than in that of any other national organiza- 
tion. Furthermore, I believe if we show real leadership 
in this regard, funds and manpower would be found 
to make this leadership effective. Admittedly we would 
be thinking and talking “big,” but that is a lot better 
than just talking. 

ROBERT W. LAIDLAW 
Chief of Psychiatry 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York 





FAMILY CHANGES IN MORMON CULTURE 


Over the last half century, Latter-day Saint (Mor- 
mon) courtship, marriage, and family practices have 
been changing in the same direction as has the na- 
tional culture—away from authoritarian and toward 
democratic types—though these changes have been less 
among the more orthodox families. This is the con- 
clusion reached by sociology professor Ray Canning 
of Brigham Young University after studying 238 
families that were married in Provo, Utah, between the 
dates 1905 and 1950 and were still residing in that 
community in 1955. He found the recently married 
couples: to have dated more frequently; to have less 
frequently followed the custom of asking the girl's 
father for her hand; to have been less influenced in 
mate choice by residential propinquity; to have had 
more and shorter engagements; to have participated 
more in premarital discussions on number of children 
desired in marriage; to have had smaller families in 
marriage; to be relatively more concerned with the 
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sexual side of marital adjustment; to more frequently 
permit the wife additional occupations on top of house- 
work; to more frequently live in apartments rather 
than homes of their own; to satisfy their recreational 
interests more by passive observation than dynamic 
patticipation; to be more tolerant of such modern no- 
tions as planned parenthood and divorce; to be more 
favorable to the idea of male-female equality; to more 
frequently regard their marriages as happy, et cetera. 
Since Latter-day Saints promote the practice of 
temple marriage “for time and eternity,” it follows that 
the couples married in temples would be the most 
orthodox religiously. Comparisons between this group 
and the civil marriage group revealed that the former 
changed less in the direction of democratic family rela- 
tionship; it tended to remain more father-centered. 
(Source: Ray Canning, “Changing Patterns and Prob- 
lems of Family Life in Provo, Utah, 1905 to 1955.” 
Unpublished dissertation, University of Utah, 1956.) 
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The Challenge of Marriage and 
Family Life Education* 


JUDSON T. LANDIS 
University of California at Berkeley 


Onty thirty years ago Dr. Ernest R. Groves 
was doing his pioneering work in marriage 
education at Boston University. This past year 
more than eleven hundred professors were 
teaching marriage and family courses in the col- 
leges and universities of the United States. 
Family Life Education has also developed rapid- 
ly in the high schools. In the State of California, 
a study in 1954 showed that three out of four 
of the 286 responding schools were giving 
either a semester course or units of study on 
marriage and the family. Over twenty thousand 
students were enrolled in the classes in these 
schools.* Some schools require a course in family 
living of all seniors. 

With the rapid acceptance of and the demand 
for family life education at all levels, certain 
challenges are presented to us. Can we fulfill 
the demands that are placed upon us for leader- 
ship? Can we provide the research information, 
the text materials for all age levels, the needed 
marriage counseling, and above all the trained 
leaders needed? We must train graduate stu- 
dents with a breadth of knowledge in psychol- 
ogy, sociology, psychiatry, mental health, and 
the social sciences, to work effectively with 
families. An obligation of the National Council 
on Family Relations is to furnish leadership in 
the wide range of groups that make up our 
membership. 

As we look at the content of family life edu- 
cation today it becomes clear that the disci- 
plines involved are getting closer together in 

* Presidential address, Annual Meeting National Council 
on Family Relations, Boston University, August 16, 1956, 

1 The writer has completed a study of the teaching of 
marriage and family courses in the colleges and universities 
of the United States, a study similar to the one conducted 
by Henry Bowman in 1948, 

8 Judson T. Landis, ‘Attitudes and Policies Concerning 


Marriages Among High School Students,"’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 18 (May, 1956), pp. 128-136, 
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their basic emphases. When courses were first 
offered, departments of domestic science and 
home economics gave emphasis to training girls 
in household skills; sociologists emphasized the 
history of the family as an institution; theo- 
logians emphasized the place of religion in the 
home; and sex educators emphasized sex facts, 
Gradually all the disciplines concerned with the 
family have dropped their narrow focus and 
have come to see the family as a group of 
functioning people ; the emphasis has shifted to 
a study of personality development within the 
families and to a study of the complex dy- 
namics of interpersonal relationships of family 
members. The focus now is upon the quality of 
the relationships, not upon skills, history, or 
sex facts. We are seeing more and more that sex 
facts are a very small part of essential sex edu- 
cation and that sex must be considered in its 
relationship to the total personality. In the same 
way, sociologists whose original emphasis was 
upon the history of the family are coming to 
see the family not only as the basic unit in so- 
ciety but more specifically as the source out of 
which come social problems or the answers to 
social problems in the form of damaged or 
healthy personalities. We are now directing 
more and more research to the dynamics of the 
relationships within families. So gradually all 
disciplines are coming closer together in their 
approach to the study of the family. We are all 
concerned with the total functioning of the 
family and its members. 


THE CHALLENGE OF FAMILY Lire EDUCATION 


Now where, specifically, are we going? I 
should like to point out some directions and 
emphases that are important for the future. 

1. Today our problem is not to try to sell or 
defend family life education. People know it 
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is needed; parents want their children to get 
into family living classes in the high schools 
and colleges. Of course there are still some 
communities where there is a lag. Some ad- 
ministrators still think of family life education 
solely as sex education. But in most communi- 
ties in America we are through the period 
when it was necessary to set up citizens’ com- 
mittees to defend family life education or to 
bring pressure on the schools to initiate family 
life education. Now in many communities the 
parents will criticize the schools if they neglect 
their duty to offer sound family life education. 
This spring governors’ conferences were called 
in California and Minnesota to consider the 
problems of children and youth. The California 
conference came out overwhelmingly in favor of 
family life education at all levels and made 
strong recommendations for its inclusion in the 
curriculum.* 

2. We must meet the needs for family life 
education at all levels, In our colleges too many 
courses in preparation for marriage are not 
open to lower division students. Last year half 
of all the students registered in the functional 
marriage courses in colleges were juniors and 
seniors and less than 15 per cent were freshmen. 
Since many juniors and seniors are engaged and 
many freshmen and sophomores drop out for 
marriage, preparation for marriage must come 
earlier in the curriculum and without prerequi- 
sites, The study of marriage in California high 
schools showed that 90 per cent of the schools 
had had student marriages during the previous 
year. Many high school youngsters are en- 
gaged and will marry as soon as they graduate. 
In one large California high school (1956), 
43 per cent of the senior girls and 35 per cent 
of the senior boys said that they believed they 
had met the person they wanted to marry. 
Almost one-fifth of the freshman boys and girls 
in this school said they thought they had found 
the one they wanted to marry. You may think 
children must be maturing earlier in the West! 


® Those interested can get the California report by writing 
to the Youth Authority at Sacramento for the Report of 
the Governor's Conference on Children and Youth. 
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Nevertheless, many high schools now recognize 
that the senior year is too late to give courtship 
and marriage education and they are setting up 
units of study or courses for freshmen. 

Those who have developed courses for fresh- 
men find that much of the material should come 
even earlier. So gradually we have worked back- 
wards from seeing preparation for marriage as 
something that is to be given just before the 
wedding to seeing marriage education as we 
see all other phases of education, a continuous 
unfolding process graded for age and maturity. 
Learning cannot be one shot in the arm at age 
ten or another at age fourteen. 

3. Another challenge facing us is that of 
preparing materials for study at the different 
age levels. Fairly adequate materials have now 
been written for the college level and possibly 
for the senior high school but almost nothing is 
available for elementary teachers, The National 
Office of the National Council on Family Rela- 
tions is constantly receiving requests for help 
at that level. 

Educational films are of great value in family 
life education at all levels, Should the National 
Council on Family Relations attempt to work 
with some of the producers of films to see that 
films meet acceptable standards? Many of the 
films are of some value but with better super- 
vision in the production stages films could be 
far more effective. Some of the films are of 
questionable value. One film widely used in 
schools is probably doing harm to children. The 
Los Angeles police department supervised the 
making of a film for use in the schools called 
the “Dangerous Stranger.” It is made to warn 
school children against approaches by sexual 
deviates. The police department intended to per- 
form a useful service, and if the film is used 
carefully by trained people it can possibly serve 
that purpose. However, as casually used, the film 
can create in children fear of and mistrust for 
all strangers. The right kind of feelings toward 
others is as important as avoiding deviates. The 
film also has the effect of evading the real 
problem of sexual deviation, Research on the 
subject shows that the most serious sex offender 
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is not a dangerous stranger but rather someone 
the child knows, a neighbor or 2 friend of the 
family.‘ 

Another film seems to me to be of question- 
able value. It is the one titled, “Social-Sex Atti- 
tudes.” The film definitely fosters the philos- 
ophy of the double standard. It shows the boy, 
the hero, sowing his wild oats, getting drunk, 
having or at least suggesting premarital sex 
relations with a cheap girl, while all the time 
the girl he is to marry lives up to her higher 
standards of behavior. She preserves her vit- 
ginity until she marries the hero, and then they 
have a beautiful sex life—at least that is what 
the film implies. Is this the philosophy that 
should be offered in marriage education classes? 

4. Further, marriage education must reach 
boys as well as girls, and men as well as women. 
With the changing roles of men and women it 
is inaccurate to speak of “women’s work” and 
“men’s work” as far as families are concerned. 
When thinking of marriage and the family we 
are thinking of two sexes trying to understand 
each other in marriage, and two parents trying 
to do their best for their children. Preparation 
for marriage and parenthood is even more im- 
portant for men than it is for women. Women 
tend to think more about marriage and in an 
informal way to get prepared for it, while men 
are likely just to marry and become parents. In 
the past, women have had to carry most of the 
responsibility in adjusting to the husband and 
in taking care of the children. Popular literature 
still assumes today that the mother rears the 
children and the father earns the living. But if 
families are to be successful in providing the 
climate for effective personality growth, then 
fathers must carry their full share of the load. 
Men and boys must become prepared to be good 
husbands and fathers. So a big challenge to us 
is to see that adequate family life education 
is made available to boys. Some recent research 
I have been doing on adolescent social and 

4 Judson T. Landis, *‘The Nondelinquent Child and the 
Sexual Deviate," Proceedings of the Pacific Sociological 
Society, Research Studies, State College of Washington, 25 


(June, 1955), pp. 92-101. Complete study to be published 
in an early (1957 probable) issue of the Psychiatric Quarterly. 
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emotional maturation shows that the background 
factor most closely associated with desirable 
adolescent development is the adolescent's 
having felt and still feeling close to his father. 
The study shows this relationship to be more 
significant than is the relationship with the 
mother, although a close relationship with the 
mother is also very important. 

5. The concept of personality is basic in de- 
veloping programs in family life education. 
How do you see the people you work with? 
It is important for us to see young people as 
growing organisms, physically, emotionally, 
mentally, and morally. 

We have tended to put too much emphasis 
upon the early development and fixity of per- 
sonality and the belief that personality is set 
by the time she child reaches school age and 
that not much can be done to change him. The 
shift has been from the hereditary determinism 
of the early part of the century to the family 
environmental determinism of today. 

To me the evidence is convincing that per- 
sonality is not fixed at three months, three years, 
ten years, or fifty years. Personality grows and 
changes throughout life. Personality patterns are 
laid down early in life, but through guidance 
and understanding these personality patterns can 
be modified throughout life. We do change 
under the impact of experience. By personality 
patterns, I mean reactions to frustration, ways 
of meeting problems, aggressive or defensive 
behavior, outgoing or withdrawing attitudes 
toward other people. 

In working with young people we must put 
more emphasis upon self-understanding as prep- 
aration for courtship and marriage. 

It seems to me that in the past we have taken 
too much of a “problems” approach to the study 
of the family. That approach was negative. The 
hope of lowering the divorce rate has been 
thought of as reason for the setting up of mar- 
riage education courses. Actually we are inter- 
ested in marriage education to raise the level 
of happiness in marriage, to improve mental 
health, to raise the quality of parenthood, and 
to provide a climate for healthier personality 
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growth. If this should result in a lower divorce 
rate, no harm will be done. 

I would like to suggest that we start thinking 
in terms of the growth that is required as people 
go through the family life cycle. Instead of 
speaking of the problems of adjustment which 
come with marriage, we might better speak of 
the growth that is required when people marry. 
So-called in-law problems are a stage of growth. 
When an engagement is broken, when crises hit 
a family, or when the first baby arrives the 
people are in the process of attempting to under- 
stand and cope with something they have never 
experienced before. Our approach to family life 
education should be one which attempts to pre- 
pare youth for the growth which must take 
place when these basic life circumstances arise. 

Those couples that make a success of marriage 
are those who can grow through the different 
stages, even crises, that arise in life. Their 
relationships grow rather than deteriorate in 
the face of crises. Sometimes young married 
people think they should not have married when 
they find that adjustability is required. They 
may not have learned that living, married or 
single, means constant adjusting and growing. 

As educators or counselors, then, we must 
recognize there can be positive change through- 
out iife. This belief is basic whether we are 
werking with children in the first grade, people 
in early marriage, or with aged family members. 

6. The next great challenge and probably 
the greatest one of all is for us, as workers in 
the field of family life, to keep growing. We 
ourselves must keep alert in thinking and re- 
search. We must be open-minded and willing to 
accept new evidence and new points of view. In 
many areas we are bound by tradition and folk- 


lore. To illustrate: During the past fifteen years 


we have seen the average age at marriage de- 
creasing quit rapidly. We have viewed this 
with alarm, partly because past research has 
shown a higher divorce rate and a lower happi- 
ness rate in youthful marriages. We have also 
felt that teen-agers are not emotionally and 
economically ready for marriage and parent- 
hood. Yet the facts are that teen-agers are 
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falling in love and marrying, many of them 
while still in high school. Professor Ivins made 
a study of high school marriages in New Mexico 
and found that in one third of the schools the 
administrative policy was to force students who 
married to withdraw from high school.* Our 
study in California found that the policy was 
not to force the students who married to with- 
draw from high school but to discriminate 
against them in many ways, such as barring 
them from taking part in school activities, hold- 
ing offices, and so forth. In almost all California 
high schools the school policy is to pressure 
the pregnant wife to withdraw from school. 

Youthful marriage is an area in which we 
need to do a lot of careful rethinking, with 
open minds. Is it best for society and for the 
individuals involved, for teen-aged married 
people to be forced to leave school when they 
marry or when the wife becomes pregnant ? 

Would not it be better to take a positive 
rather than a negative approach to teen-age 
marriages? Carefully planned programs of 
family life education in the high schools would 
probably have the effect of causing many of the 
young people to postpone hasty marriages. 
Studying the realities of early marriage would 
cause some to hesitate. But if they are not 
going to hesitate, let's prepare them. High 
schools having a large number of marriages 
might well consider special classes in marriage 
adjustment for the newly married, and provide 
marriage counseling. If schools did this, there 
would be fewer failures in youthful marriages. 
We cannot stop the trend toward youthful 
marriages. We must do all that is possible in 
a positive way to help them succeed. 

Another illustration of the necessity for open- 
minded, creative thinking presents itself in the 
area of marriages mixed by religion, nationality, 
or race. Again all past research is discouraging 
to mixed marriages; the divorce rate in such 
marriages is higher and problems are greater 
than in other marriages. However, we are going 


® Wilson H. Ivins, Student Marriages in New Mexico 
Secondary Schools, Albuquerque: The University of New 
Mexico Press, 1954. 
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to be living in a world of more and more 
marriages of mixed nationality, race, and re- 
ligion. With the increase in world understand- 
ing, with more travel, and more interracial ac- 
ceptance, we can expect an increase in mixed 
marriages. Education can point out the hazards 
of such marriages. Through my classes and in 
counseling I have known many couples to decide 
against a mixed marriage after getting all the 
facts about mixed marriages. But many will go 
ahead with mixed marriages. As with teen-age 
marriages, there is no point in decrying the situ- 
ation. It is better to do all possible to see that 
these marriages have a chance to succeed, More 
research can give light on the special problems 
of mixed marriages and we can do a better job 
of educating so that those who do make mixed 
marriages can cope more intelligently and suc- 
cessfully with their problems. 

I would mention another area in which we 
must keep thinking and learning if our leader- 
ship is to be effective for families. 

All of the research that I know of on 
marriage shows that marriage failure runs in 
families. Children of marriages that failed are 
more likely to have marriage failure. Children 
who have been fortunate enough to have the 
example of successful marriage are more likely 
to have successful marriages. In a recent study 
among my students, I found that if neither set 
of grandparents had divorced then 14 per cent 
of the children’s parents and aunts and uncles 
had divorced, if one set of grandparents had 
divorced then 24 per cent of the parents and 
aunts and uncles had divorced, but if both sets 
of grandparents had divorced then 38 per cent 
of the parents and aunts and uncles had di- 
vorced.* This research and others, and the 
publicity given to delinquency among children 
from broken homes have caused the general 
public to look upon divorce as a horrible evil. 
The past and present feeling is that divorce 
must be prevented for the sake of the children. 
Yet we have not given enough attention to 
what a chronically unhappy home does to 


© Judson T. Landis, ‘‘The Pattern of Divorce in Three 
Generations,”” Social Forces, 34: (March, 1956), pp. 213-216. 
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children, In one study of three thousand stu- 
dents I found that, if anything, the children 
from chronically unhappy homes not broken by 
divorce were worse off in their development 
than children from divorced homes. Another 
study in process of children from divorced 
homes shows that many children feel that they 
are much better off after the divorce becomes 
final. They can begin to find a road to recovery 
when the chronically bad home situation ends 
through divorce. However, many of the children 
in the study felt the home had been satisfactory, 
many thought it was a happy home before the 
divorce, and in these cases the divorce itself 
was a tragedy for the children. 

Since over 300,000 children are affected each 
year in the United States by divorce we need 
to do careful creative thinking in this area. 

We simply do not know the answers in 
many of such areas; we must keep seeking 
for valid conclusions. We need to study and 
continue with research and then to be willing 
to recognize and accept facts. Always we must 
adopt a positive approach. For example: In the 
past, people from unhappy and broken homes 
have not known they were handicapped for 
marriage. With an open recognition that un- 
happiness in the home has a tendency, but not 
an unalterable tendency, to cause wrong atti- 
tudes toward marriage and toward the other 
sex, and to make one less marriageable, people 
can prepare in a positive way for successful mar- 
riage. Through an evaluation of his family, and 
the attitudes he has formed about marriage, and 
through self-analysis, the person can grow to 
understand and accept his handicaps and he can 
work to overcome them, Over and over I have 
seen young couples gain insight into their 
marriage problems either through a course in 
preparation for marriage or through counseling. 
Often the couples had never given any thought 
to the fact that the reasons why their marriage 
was failing were the same reasons that broke 
up their parents’ marriage. With a positive 
program of marriage education there is no need 
for cycles of failure to be repeated from genera- 
tion to generation. So although research shows 
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that unhappiness runs in families, future re- 
search need not show that. Times change, cycles 
can be broken. 

7. We also need to give some thought to how 
we look at the adolescent. Parent education 
classes need to give much more attention to the 
growth required of parents when the children 
reach adolescence. Much of the conflict between 
parents and children results from the assumption 
on the part of parents that all the growing has 
to take place in the children. Just as much 
growth is required in the parents of the ado- 
lescent as in the adolescent. A text on the 
adolescent says, “Adolescents tend to be emo- 
tional rather than rational, and are often un- 
stable.” Would not this statement be even more 
true if we substituted the word “parent,” “mar- 
riage counselor,” and even “teacher” for the 
word “adolescent”? The adolescent comes in 
for an unfair share of the blame for the trouble 
other people have with him, If I cannot under- 
stand my adolescent, is not there just as much 
wrong with me as with him? If you can not 
figure out the adolescent in your class and cope 
with him, is it any more his fault than yours? 
A part of good marriage education is to help 
parents grow into the kind of understanding 
and maturity that they need when their children 
are adolescent. 

8, Many disciplines are interested in marriage 
education; marriage and family life educators 
come from sociology, psychology, home eco- 
nomics, history, medicine, law, and many other 
fields. There is a great need at all levels today 


for trained leadership. In setting up training 
programs for future workers it seems to me that 
we must forget many of the old lines separating 
fields of specialization and recognize a new 
specialized field in family life. Training in any 
one discipline is not sufficient today. The 
family life program in the universities should 
be interdepartmental so that the student can 
get the training he needs in several different 
fields. 

In studying the family life program as it is 
developing in California high schools, I found 
that the courses at both the freshman and the 
senior levels are being developed by the social 
science teachers. Family living is becoming a 
new social science course or it is replacing some 
of the materials offered in established social 
science courses. School administrators who be- 
lieve in family life education say that the only 
way all students, boys and girls, will get the 
family living materials is to put it into a 
required course such as social science. But how 
is the social science teacher being prepared for 
the work he will have to do in family living? 
Many social science teachers major in history, 
with possibly some work in government, eco- 
nomics and sociology. Most of them have few or 
no courses in the family, in personality develop- 
ment, or in counseling. What is your college 
doing to see that social science teachers of 
tomorrow are trained to teach what they are 
being called upon to teach in the high schools? 

These are some of the challenges I see for 
family life education in the future. 
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Protestant Family Life Education: Current 
Theory and Practice 


M. DAVID RIGGS 
Casework Division, Church Welfare Bureau, Los Angeles, California 


OvER the period of the last several years, 
both local churches and national church bodies 
have given increased attention to the area of 
Christian family life education through program, 
pronouncement, and conferences. What follows 
is a brief, concise summary of some of the basic 
issues and problems of that aspect of church life, 
based upon personal experience as a religious 
educator and information gathered from people 
working in the field of Christian education on 
both the local and national levels. 

For the sake of clarity, the material given 
below has been broken down into five different 
categories: (1) History and Philosophy of 
Protestant Family Life Education, (2) The Ob- 
jectives of Protestant Family Life Education, 
(3) Basic Issues of Protestant Family Life 
Education, (4) Materials and Methods of 
Protestant Family Life Education, and (5) 
Certain Limitations in Carrying on Effective 
Programs of Prostestant Family Life Education. 
What follows in any category is to be thought 
of as in no sense final or exhaustive, but is 
meant to be suggestive and informative. 


HISTORY AND PHILOSOPHY OF PROTESTANT 
FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


One could say that the interest of the 
churches in ‘Christian Family Life Education” 
began with the philosophy, writings, and work 
of Horace Bushnell, prominent church leader 
and theologian of the late nineteenth century. 
The various denominations have in some sense 
always had a concern for closer working rela- 
tionships between church and home. One can 
see this interest reflected in many church con- 
stitutions, creeds, and pronouncements of social 
philosophy and policy. 

However, only at the end of the 1930's did 
churches seek to establish departments of Chris- 
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tian family life education. At the present time, 
however, practically all of the major denomina- 
tions have executives carrying responsibility for 
that phase of church life and work. 

In terms of basic philosophy, the churches 
have thought of the home as being central in 
the teaching of religion and the work of the 
church as supplementary, with increasing efforts 
being made to bring about closer integration of 
church and home. 

Several denominations are utilizing the phil- 
osophy set forth by the Division of Christian 
Education of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. All such de- 
nominations are implementing the suggestions 
of the Division in terms of their own specific 
needs, Still other church bodies are forging 
ahead in developing their own philosophy and 
program of family life education for the local 
church, 

In any event, at the present time, there is 
scarcely a major church organization that is not 
giving increased attention to the problems of 
the philosophy and practice of family life educa- 
tion, regardless of whether there is an executive 
designated for the task. 


THE OBJECTIVES OF PROTESTANT 
FAMILY LirE EDUCATION 


What, one may ask, are the objectives of a 
program of Christian family life education? 
Such objectives may be summarized as follows: 


1, There is a real need for the involvement of 
families in the total program of the local church. 

2. The church should help families to recognize the 
church as an instrument for the whole family, in 
which full family experience may be developed. 

. A paramount need is to help families achieve 
Christian family life in the home. More specifi- 
cally, this means such things as helping families 
to achieve meaningful integration of husband 
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they enjoy; (2) the most successful occasions 
are those that include both children and parents, 
with participation of both groups; (3) next 
successful are those activities that involve 
parents in responsible participation as class 
“mothers,” “parents,” or “sponsors,” having 
parents visit parents, having them serve as re- 
source people, or help with church school ses- 
sions. 
building a Christian home is more fundamental 
and difficult than simply engaging in stereotyped © MATERIALS AND METHODS OF PROTESTANT 
religious practices, FAMILY Lire EDUCATION 
. There is a great need for the counseling and : " 
guidance of young peuple looking toward marri- Those answering a request for suggestions 
age. This means help based upon sound theo- listed a number of concrete methods and ma- 
ro ae ae hear ot terials for carrying out a program of church 
to suc as choice of a mate, a es 7 
eeree eral nee ai ho: somali family life education. The methods and ma- 
marital relationships, and the establishment of terials are: 
sound Christian family life experience. 1. The employment of sound principles of indi- 
vidual and group growth. This includes such 
Basic IssuES OF PROTESTANT things as personal and group counseling, the 
FAMILY LirFE EDUCATION use of resource personnel, visual aids, and the 
: ‘ employment of small discussion and fellowshi 
In terms of the history, philosophy, and groups, such as “couples clubs” and “tain 
objectives of family life education in the local adult” groups. Other meaningful programs in- 
church, what are some of the fundamental issues clude such things as five-day-a-week church 
faced by denominations and churches in this nursery schools, family-centered church camping, 


. ‘ k church-sponsored “family festivals,” family pic- 
area? Some of the issues that might be men nics, and quarterly all-church family projects. 


tioned are: Church-building based programs also afford 
1. What constitutes an adequate program of Chris- churches a means of involving entire families in 


tian family life education in the local church? 
What are the objective criteria required by scien- 
tific methodology by which appraisal can be 
made of such programs? 

. What are the effects of the cultural impact of 
industrial and rural life which make participa- 
tion of families in the life of the church diffi- 
cult? How may the churches best meet the 
effects of such impact? What resources does 
community life afford for implementing church 
family life education programs? How may semi- 
nary training, church and community efforts in 
this field, be integrated in a meaningful way? 

. How is family life education to be made an in- 
tegral part of the educational program of the 
church? For example, what is necessary in order 
to have the church be able to give guidance in 
terms of family units? Specifically, how may 
Christian education curricula be used in the 
home, or how may curricula be correlated, so 
that families study it as families? 

. In terms of church-home relationships, (1) the 
best results come when parents themselves are 
drawn into some type of participation which 


a significant way. 

. In addition to having curriculum units designed 
to aid in the development of sound family life 
education practice, several denominations have, 
in recent years, instituted whole church school 
curricula which are based upon an integrated 
and cooperative approach to Christian education 
in terms of family units. 

. Some denominations are primarily utilizing ma- 
terials published by national interdenominational 
agencies, as well as their own family life educa- 
tion literature and materials. 

. There is widespread use of denominational 
family life books, program manuals, local church 
manuals for parents, textbooks, pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, reading books, and church journals, as well 
as the use which is made by the churches of 
outstanding secular material that deals with all 
phases of family life education. 


LIMITATIONS TO EFFECTIVE PROGRAMS OF 
PROTESTANT FAMILY LIFE EDUCATION 


Finally, what are certain of the limitations to 
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effective family life education programs in the 
local church, bearing in mind that effective solu- 
tions to the basic issues of Christian family life 
education would aid greatly in strengthening 
such programs ? 

A fundamental barrier to family life educa- 
tion in the church is a lack of personnel and 
staff to implement such a program, together 
with inadequate training for such programs on 


There is also confusion as to where the initia- 
tive lies for family life education in the local 
church. Lack of time and interest on the part 
of parents and teachers, as well as lack of 
leadership for planning effective family life 
education programs, are also handicaps. The 
expense and utilization of family life educa- 
tion materials functions as a limiting factor to 
more adequate work in the area of the churches’ 


the part of many church leaders. work with families, 
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Family Impacts on Mental Health* 


A. R. MANGUS 
The Obio State University 


Tue point of departure for this paper, and 
for the research from which it derives, is the 
role-theory approach to the study of the family 
and the mental health of its members. From 
this perspective marriage and family behavior 
is described in terms of integration and conflict 
of member roles. Roles are defined as organized 
patterns of actions and qualities that characterize 
a person in his more enduring relations with 
others whose roles are reciprocal to his own. 

Role performance flows from antecedent, 
but learned, role expectations shared in varying 
degrees by family members. These role expecta- 
tions define for each family member the rights 
and duties which devolve upon him as occupant 
of his position as husband, wife, parent, child, 
or sibling. Internalized in the person, these 
social roles provide the main bases of that 
person’s conceptions of himself as a marriage 
partner or family member. 

This role approach to the study of marriage 
and family living embodies a general theory 
of personality. In this view personality is a 
totality of a person’s conceptions of himself in 
all of his family and nonfamily roles, together 
with his more or less enduring predispositions 
to act in ways that are consistent with those 
self concepts. Hence, family behavior is never 
fully understood in terms of family roles alone 
but in terms of the total personalities of each 
family member. 

In the pages that follow, attempts are made 
to show the utility of role-theory for increasing 
the understanding of marriage and the family, 
and their relation to mental health. First, infor- 
mation is presented to show one method 

© This is part of a paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the National Council on Family Relations at Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, August 16, 1956, The research from which the 
paper derives in part is sponsored by The Ohio State Univer- 
sity Institute on Child Development and Family Life and 
cooperating Departments and is supported by research grants 


from the University Development Fund and the Ohio State 
Department of Mental Hygiene and Correction. 
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whereby the role approach is translated into 
empirical research procedures. Second, a con- 
crete illustration of marriage research based on 
the role approach is presented. 


SoctaL ROLE AS A RESEARCH PERSPECTIVE 


The utility of role theory for general ob- 
servation and description of marriage and family 
life has been demonstrated many times.’ Its 
utility for research purposes may be illustrated 
with reference to a program of marriage re- 
search being undertaken in Ohio. Several work- 
ing assumptions underlie this research. Basically 
it is assumed that the integrative quality of a 
marriage is reflected in degrees of concordances 
and discrepancies among the partners’ qualita- 
tive role perceptions and expectations as recipro- 
cally reported by them. Role perceptions of self 
and other are viewed as organized against a 
background of role expectations including the 
current self concept of each marriage partner. 
The self concept, or social self, is defined as the 
generalized role expectations that one reports as 
part of a self description. It is taken for granted 
that the husband's and the wife's perceptions of 
the marital roles of themselves and of each 
other are closely associated with the adaptive or 
maladaptive character of their marriage. It is 
assumed that role performance in the marriage 
will be appropriate and integrative to the extent 
that there is a genuine sharing of role expecta- 
tions by the partners to the marriage. 

Research Hypotheses. On the basis of these 
working assumptions and on the basis of the 
general role perspective, a number of research 
hypotheses are formulated. Three of the more 
salient of these are stated. 

1. The hypothesis of reciprocal role percep- 

tion states that the integrative quality of a 

4See, for example, Florence Kluckhohn and John P. 

Spiegel, Integration and Conflict in Family Bebavior, Topeka, 


Kansas: Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry, Report 
No. 27, August 1954. 
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marriage is reflected in the degree of con- 
gruence between the way each partner 
perceives his own role and the way that 
role is perceived by the other marital part- 
ner. That is, the way a spouse views him- 
self as compared to the way he is seen by 
his partner. 

. The hypothesis of role perception and role 
expectation states that the integrative qual- 
ity of a marriage is reflected in the degree 
of congruence between what a spouse 
expects in a partner and what he perceives 
in the partner he married; that is the 
degree to which his expectations find ful- 
fillment. 

. The hypothesis of reciprocal role expecta- 
tions states that the integrative quality of 
a marriage is reflected in the degree to 
which the role expectations that one part- 
ner has of the other are congruent with 
the other's own role expectations. 


The Research Method. In order to test these 
and similar hypotheses a method of obtaining 
objective role descriptions from marriage part- 


ners is required. A survey of the literature 
reveals that a large number of methods suitable 
for identifying the qualitative characteristics of 
role expectations have been devised. Seldom 
have these methods been applied to marriage 
study, however. 

Of the several research methods deemed suit- 
able for testing the assumptions regarding the 
integrative quality of marriage, the one selected 
is known as the “interpersonal check list” 
(ICL). This instrument, developed by a research 
team of social psychologists at the University of 
California and at the Kaiser Foundation Hospi- 
tal in Oakland,? seems admirably suited to our 
purposes though it was devised on the basis of 
a different perspective and for different aims. 
The instrument permits a subject to describe 
his role perceptions and expectations in terms 
of quality rather than as actions or perform- 
ances. For this purpose adjectives or short 

* Rolfe LaForge and Robert F. Suczek, ‘. . . An Inter- 


personal Check List,’’ Journal of Personality, 24, No. 1 
(Sept. 1955), pp. 94-112. 
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adjectival phrases are used to permit the subject 
to translate his role perceptions and expectations 
into language symbols. Social role or social self 
is considered as an organization of qualities and 
the adjective is an appropriate linguistic device 
to enable the subject to communicate about those 
qualities. 

The ICL contains 128 self-reference or role- 
reference items. These items were distilled from 
experimentation with larger numbers of de- 
scriptive terms. The items in the final check list 
are so arranged that they represent and provide 
scores for sixteen types of role descriptions. 
These are labeled autocratic, responsible, docile, 
generous, cooperative, conventional, dependent, 
self-effacing, modest, distrustful, skeptical, 
blunt, aggressive, competitive, exploitative, and 
managerial. This system of variables has several 
interesting and useful features. The variables 
are arranged on a circular profile with sixteen 
sectors like sixteen slices of pie. Each sector 
contains eight of the 128 descriptive items. 
Those items placed near the center of the circle 
represent necessary or appropriate intensities 
of their respective variables, Those near the 
perimeter represent inappropriate or nonintegra- 
tive degrees of intensity. The variables are so 
related that the sixteen may be combined into 
eight to give octant scores on the circular ar- 
rangement and a subject having high scores in 
any one sector of the circle normally has progres- 
sively lower scores in the other sectors. The 
vertical axis through the center of the circle 
represents a domination-submission dimension, 
and the coordinate horizontal axis represents a 
love-hate dimension, 

The check list is administered to the subject 
in alphabetical order. The resulting scores are 
translatable directly to the circular arrangement 
to provide a graphic profile of each role- 
description. It is obvious that this instrument 
may be used both in the study of individuals 
separately, or in relationship to significant role 
partners, In individual study the subject's role 
descriptions are evaluated in relation to a set 
of norms. In group study, as in marriage, the 
person's role descriptions may be studied in re- 
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lation to comparable role descriptions of a 
significant other. 

The ICL is being used in a study of the 
integrative quality of marriage. The subjects 
afte’ young married couples in a midwestern 
county. These subjects are participating in a 
larger mental health research program initiated 
in 1946 and reorganized as a follow-up study 
in 1956, ten years later.* In each case one or 
both of the marriage partners were included 
in the 1946 study in which all sixth grade 
pupils in the public schools of the survey- 
county participated. 

In the current study each married subject 
is providing the following role descriptions via 
the interpersonal check list: 

1, The subject’s perception of himself as a 

spouse, 

2. The subject’s perception of the partner 

as a Spouse, 

3. The subject's role expectations of a hus- 

band, 

4. The subject’s role expectations of a wife. 
This information is obtained in an interview 
and parallel data are obtained independently 
from each husband and from his wife. A 
structured personality test is administered at the 
same time to each of the partners and additional 
interview data are gathered. The role desctip- 
tions obtained by this means are used to test the 
stated hypotheses regarding the integrative qual- 
ity of marriage. 


MARRIAGE ASSESSMENT: AN 
ILLUSTRATIVE CASE 


In the present study an attempt is made to 
evaluate marriages in terms of their integrative 
or nonintegrative characteristics. The essential 
social bond in the marriage is believed to be 
a system of common role expectations built into 
the attitudinal makeup of the marriage part- 
ners. To the extent that husband and wife 
share expectations of self and other, each is 
able to gear his own behavior to that of the 
other. This produces what is here defined as the 


* Field work for the current research is being done by 
Mr. Lorenzo H. Snow, 
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integrative marriage and one which presumably 
operates as a positive factor in the mental health 
of the partners. In instances where role expecta- 
tions of husband and wife deviate widely from 
each other, their role performances fail to jibe. 
The result is a nonintegrative marriage and one 
almost sure to exert negative influences on the 
mental health of the partners. 

It remains now to illustrate this kind of mar- 
riage assessment with an actual case taken from 
the files of the present study. This case will 
be analyzed in terms of the research hypotheses 
ptesented earlier but without any implication 
that a single case provides proof. It is empha- 
sized that the case is presented for illustrative 
purposes, Final testing of the hypotheses will be 
done with 112 married couples. 

In this case the wife was in her early twenties 
but had been married a number of years. Her 
husband was two years older than she. At the 
time of the research interview with this couple 
in 1956, the marriage was in process of dissolu- 
tion, divorce proceedings having been initiated. 
For this reason, it is of great interest to find 
what a role analysis shows regarding the integra- 
tive or nonintegrative quality of the marriage. 
To what extent do the research findings in this 
case fit the research hypotheses on which the 
study is based ? 

Role conflict analysis. The interpersonal role 
perceptions and role definitions of the illustra- 
tive pair were obtained by means of the inter- 
personal check list. When scores were portrayed 
graphically in circular profiles some interesting 
results became evident. 

On the basis of the stated hypotheses of the 
ptesent study, three kinds of role discrepancies 
might be expected to appear in this nonadaptive 
marriage. First, discrepancies are to be expected 
between the reciprocal marital role perceptions 
of the two partners. Second, discrepancies are 
to be expected between the reciprocal role ex- 
pectations or definitions of the two spouses, 
Third, discrepancies are to be expected to show 
between the separate role perception and role 
expectations of each partner. 

Reciprocal role perceptions. Examination of 
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FIGURE 1. GRAPHIC COMPARISON OF HUSBAND'S AND WIFE'S MARITAL ROLE PERCEPTIONS 
AND EXPECTATIONS: A NONINTEGRATIVE MARRIAGE—CASE 199 


HUSBAND ROLE WIFE ROLE 





AP= MANAGERIAL - AUTOCRATIC 


BC= COMPETITIVE - EXPLOITATIVE 


DE* BLUNT —AGGRESSIVE 
FG * SKEPTICAL - DISTRUSTFUL 


her circular profile indicates that the wife in 
this case views herself as a normal,‘ ordinary 
mate. Her ICL scorces are within the normal 
ranges of intensity in all categories of role 
perception except with respect to the one 
labeled “cooperative.” She sees herself as co- 
operative almost to a fault, affectionate and 
understanding, with a liking and fondness for 
everyone she meets. Her husband sees her quite 
in a different image. He agrees with her tend- 
encies toward cooperation and generosity but 
sees her as much more competitive, aggressive 
and exploitative than she sees herself. He de- 
scribes her as self-seeking, impatient with his 


4 Tentative norms for marital role descriptions have been 
derived. These preliminary norms are based on average ICL 
scores for 55 of the husbands and wives who are participating 
in the current study. Due to the calibrated arrangement of 
the check list items, identical scores for all variables might 
be the normal expectation. The actual norms for the marital 
role descriptions deviate from this symmetrical model in two 
respects, First, the subjects show differential preferences for 
items representing the higher intensities of cooperation and 
love. Second, they tend to avoid items representing even the 
milder intensities of the variables defined as modest, self- 

distrustful. 


effacing, skeptical and 
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His MODEST - SELF- EFFACING 

JK» DOCILE - DEPENDENT 

LM=* COOPERATIVE - CONVENTIONAL 
NO* RESPONSIBLE - GENEROUS 


mistakes, frequently angry, proud, and self- 


satisfied. These are items that she did not en- 
dorse as characteristic of herself. Discrepancies 
such as these might well be taken as indicative 
of the malintegrative character of the marriage. 

The most striking discrepancy appears when 
the husband's self description is compared with 
the wife's description of him. He views himself 
as a fairly well-balanced husband, over-generous 
and highly responsible. This picture that the 
husband presented of himself is most incom- 
patible with that presented by the wife. She 
perceives him as essentially an aggressive, blunt, 
competitive, exploitative, skeptical, and dis- 
trustful mate. She sees him as bossy and domi- 
nating; as egotistical, conceited and boastful; as 
a shrewd and calculating person who thinks 
only-of himself; as sarcastic and impatient with 
her mistakes ; and as jealous, stubborn, and slow 
to forgive a wrong. She sees him as totally lack- 
ing those qualities of warmth, love, generosity, 
and responsibility that characterizes the expected 
spouse, 
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Reciprocal role expectations. Role expecta- 
tions or role definitions are here defined as the 
marital partner's respective conceptions of what 
a husband should be and what a wife should be. 
In our illustrative case the male partner describes 
the expected husband in terms that are reason- 
ably compatible with the wife's role expectations 
of a husband. The main discrepancy lies in the 
fact that his generalized conception of the 
husband role contains more passive and self- 
effacing qualities than does that of the wife. 
Also the husband endorses a larger number of 
qualities as characteristic of the husband role 
than does the wife. The significance of this fact 
is not clear, however. 

Turning to this couple’s reciprocal role ex- 
pectations of a wife and what she should be, 
notable discrepancies appear. The man has a 
very distorted picture of what to expect in a 
wife. She, on the other hand, sees the wifely 
role as being almost identical with her concep- 
tion of the husband role. No semblance of the 
traditional expectations of male dominance and 
female submissiveness is evidenced in her role 
descriptions. The husband has a most ambiva- 
lent picture of what a wife is expected to be. 
He conceived of the ordinary wife as a warm, 
loving, cooperative person but, at the same time, 
he expects her to be both actively and passively 
hostile. He expects a wife to be well thought of, 
respected and admired by others but almost 
totally lacking in managerial and leadership 
abilities. He defines the wifely role as lacking 
in managerial traits and also lacking in traits 
of modesty and passivity. Most striking is his 
definition of the role as one characterized by 
high degrees of competition and exploitation. 
He describes the role in such terms as boastful, 
proud, snobbish, selfish, self-seeking, and im- 
patient with the mistakes of others. He expects 
a wife to be jealous, stubborn, and unforgiving. 

This man’s ambivalent role expectations of a 
wife raise questions as to their origins and 
significance. One obvious interpretation is that 
he has internalized the mother image as a warm, 
loving, protective person who is also seen as the 
hostile, punishing individual, an image that he 
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may have generalized to apply to an expected 
wife. 

Role perceptions and role expectations. As 
previously indicated, role conflict analysis may 
be carried out by comparing the marital role 
perceptions and the marital role expectations of 
husband and wife separately. What does a hus- 
band expect in a wife and to what extent does 
he experience role fulfillment in his spouse? To 
what extent does the wife view the husband 
as fulfilling the expectations that she has for 
a mate? Our illustrative case shows outstanding 
disparities in this respect. Most striking is the 
incongruence between the wife's role expecta- 
tions of a husband and her perception of the 
actual mate. She expects a husband to be warm, 
loving, cooperative, with only the normal or 
appropriate qualities of dominance, aggressive- 
ness, and hostility. She sees her mate as essen- 
tially a hateful, blunt, exploitative person with 
both active and passive hostilities. She sees him 
as a role-frustrating rather than as a role-fulfill- 
ing partner. On the other hand she sees herself 
as conforming rather closely to her role ex- 
pectations for a wife. 

Turning to the husband, he sees his spouse 
as failing to conform to his expectations of a 
wife. To him she is not as distrustful as he 
expects a wife to be. At the same time he sees her 
as lacking in expected qualities of cooperation, 
love, and affection, It seems that the husband 
wants the wife to be two incompatible women, 
a role she evidently cannot fulfill. 

When this man’s self description is compared 
with his role expectations of a husband, dis- 
crepancies again appear. He sees himself as 
being notably less cooperative and loving than 
he thinks a husband should be. Also he sees 
himself as lacking in qualities of dominance in 
his relations with his wife. 

This concludes the role analysis of a case 
illustrative of a nonintegrative marriage. It is a 
striking fact that the research findings in this 
instance are in general agreement with pre- 
dictions based on role theory and implied in 
the stated series of hypotheses pertaining to 
marital integration and role conflict. The mal- 
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adaptive quality of this marriage could have 
been inferred from the discrepancies in role per- 
ceptions and role expectations as reported by 
the marital partners in the absence of knowl- 
edge of divorce proceedings that had been initi- 
ated by this couple. 

Role conflict and mental health, \t is assumed 
that marital role conflicts, such as those found 
in the case presented here, subject the partners 
to emotional stresses and strains that have 
negative impacts on their mental health. Evi- 
dence bearing on this assumption is provided 
in personality test results for the same partners. 
The test referred to is the California Test of 
Personality. This is a structured inventory ad- 
ministered to all sixth grade school children 
in the survey area in 1946 and repeated in 
appropriate form in the current study. 

The wife in this case was included in the 
1946 study when she was twelve years old. Then 
her mother had just remarried after a divorce 
from the father. The girl’s mental health was 
assessed at a very low level. She was below par 
in all twelve of the subscales of the personality 
test. She was notably characterized by with- 
drawing tendencies and various nervous symp- 
toms. Her school relations with teacher, peers, 
and subject matter were particularly poor. Ten 
years later, as a married woman in process of 
divorcing, her level of mental health, as indi- 
cated by the California Test of Personality, was 
generally elevated, She remained below par in 
self-reliance, in social skills, and in community 
relations, She rated above par in family rela- 
tions. The probable reason is that she thought 
of her mother and stepfather as her family when 
she took the test. She rated their marriage above 
average in happiness. Indications are that she 
now feels well integrated into the family of 
her mother and stepfather with whom she has 
returned to live. While we do not have her role 
perceptions and expectations pertaining to these 
parent figures, it seems likely that the integrative 
quality of this family has a beneficial impact on 
her mental health and that this may cushion the 
stresses and strains arising from the dissolution 
of her marriage. 
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The husband’s personality test profile was 
very different from that of his estranged wife, 
and indicated that his level of personality 
health was at a low point. He appeared notably 
lacking in a sense of personal freedom and re- 
ported a most unusual number of nervous symp- 
toms. He complained that his responsibilities 
keep him “tied down too much,” and that he 
is prevented from managing his own work or 
career. His reported nervous symptoms include 
frequent irritability, inability to sit still, serious 
worries, chronic fatigue, insomnia, and general 
restlessness. These and other evidences point to 
poor mental health presumably related to his 
marital role conflicts. Only with respect to free- 
dom from anti-social tendencies did he rate 
above par on the twelve scales of the personality 
inventory. 

The findings for this case support in general 
the working assumptions on which this paper is 
based. There are good and sufficient reasons to 
believe that concordances and discrepancies in 
role perceptions, role expectations, and role en- 
actments in marriage and family living reflect 
the integrative quality of marriage and family 
relationships. There seems to be little reason 
to doubt the assumption that persistent and in- 
tense role conflict in marriage exerts a negative 
influence on the mental health of family mem- 


bers. 


SUMMARY 


The family is viewed as a process of recipro- 
cal roles perceived, expected, and performed by 
family members. The integrative quality of a 
marriage or a family is assumed to be reflected 
in the extent to which roles are accepted and 
shared among its members. 

The role approach to marriage study is 
opened up at an empirical level by use of an 
interpersonal check list. This instrument enables 
married couples to communicate their reciprocal 
marital role perceptions and expectations. Analy- 
ses of concordances and discrepancies among 
these role descriptions offer a convenient method 
of evaluating the integrative quality of marriage 
and family. 
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An actual case is used to show how this 
method of study is applied in marriage research. 
The case represents a marriage known to be 
disintegrating because divorce proceedings had 
been initiated. The maladaptive quality of the 
martiage was reflected in striking discrepancies 
in the reciprocal role descriptions of the hus- 
band and his estranged wife, She views him in 
an image very different than that in which he 
perceives himself and from her role expectations 


of a husband. He sees himself as failing to ful- 
fill either his own or his wife's expectations of 
a husband and expects a wife to be possessed 
of qualities very different from those he per- 
ceives in his mate. 

The findings for this case are in accordance 
with predictions based on role assumptions. The 
disintegrative nature of the marriage could have 
been predicted on the basis of the role conflict 
analysis alone. 





FACTORS AFFECTING NUMBER OF WOMEN WORKERS 


According to an analysis by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, marriage and the presence of children 
are the most important factors keeping women 
out of the labor force—even more important 
than age, except for those under eighteen and 
over forty-five. For example, at age twenty-five, 
79.5 per cent of the single women are in the 
labor force, as compared with only 23.3 per 
cent of those who are married and living with 
their husband and only 12.6 per cent of those 


who have children under five years of age. These 
percentages remain fairly constant during the 
working ages. But there is a tendency for 
women to seek re-employment after their chil- 
dren are school age, and especially when widow- 
hood or divorce overtakes them, creating a need 
for self support. (From Stuart Garfinkle, 
“Tables of Working Life for Women, 1950,” 
Monthly Labor Review, June 1956, pp. 654- 
59.) 








TEACHERS’ KITS $3.00 


The National Office has available teachers’ kits useful in teaching units on family 
life. The material covers background information, gives suggestions for implementing 
a program in the community, outlines lesson plans for school groups, and lists bibliog- 
raphies and film sources valuable in family relations education. A very new and ex- 
cellent film guide is now included in the Kit. 
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The Clinical Use of Social System Theory in 
Marriage Counseling 


MARIE W. KARGMAN 
Marriage Counselor, Boston, Massachusetts 


THis is a paper on the applied use of social 
system theory in marriage counseling. Marriage 
counseling is a practice not earmarked by any 
one discipline and consequently not by any one 
theoretical approach. It is engaged in by psychia- 
trists, psychologists, social workers, physicians 
(other than psychiatrists), lawyers, ministers, 
sociologists, friends, and neighbors. It has been 
defined by Dr. Robert Laidlaw, Chief of Psy- 
chiatry at Roosevelt Hospital, New York, and 
former president of the American Association 
of Marriage Counselors, as “a form of short- 
term psychotherapy dealing with interpersonal 
relationships in which problems relating to 
marriage are the central factor.’ 

This definition embodies three concepts that 
need clarifications: (1) Short-term psycho- 
therapy; (2) problems relating to marriage; and 
(3) interpersonal relations. 


SHORT-TERM PsyCHOTHERAPY 


At a recent meeting of the New England 
Conference of Social Workers, this was an 
important subject for discussion. In contrast to 
short-term therapy, one thinks of long-term 
therapy as usually associated with psychiatry, 
more particularly psychoanalysis. If social 
workers are changing from long-term therapy 
attitudes to short-term therapy attitudes, will 
they change their theoretical approach to the 
problem? Or will their old theoretical ap- 
proaches enable them to handle short-term 
therapy? Does social system theory have a con- 
tribution to make here? 

Deep therapy or long-term therapy is pri- 
marily concerned with the intra-personality sys- 
tem of an individual. 

Short-term therapy is primarily problem 


* Quoted in Emily H. Mudd, The Practice of Marriage 
Counseling, New York: Association Press, 1951, p. 206. 
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oriented and can cope with many problems re- 
lated to marriage. Individual short-term therapy 
aimed at helping a person to define his roles and 
to adjust to these role definitions and expecta- 
tions can help an individual make satisfactory 
adjustments in marriage. 


PROBLEMS RELATING TO MARRIAGE 


The number of different disciplines engaged 
in marriage counseling is evidence of the diffuse 
nature of problems relating to marriage. I can 
only list some of the problems which have been 
stated by clients in my own practice. The follow- 
ing statements come from first interviews: Mr. 
and Mrs. M say they cannot communicate with 
each other; most everything they say to each 
other ends in a fight. Mrs. X suspects Mr. X 
has another woman. Mr. and Mrs. S are always 
fighting over allocation of funds; both are 
working; whose money should be used for 
what? Mr. A, an electronic engineer, feels his 
wife's demands that he participate in caring for 
the children are unrealistic; he needs his time 
to catch up on his professional reading, et 
cetera, Mr. and Mrs. H quarrel about child-care 
and discipline. Mrs. L, a West Indian, who has 
recently settled in Boston, says her husband acts 
like a West Indian husband instead of an 
American husband—what can she do? 


INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS 


An interpersonal relationship has a very com- 
plicated structure. Although many disciplines 
use the term and recognize the structure and 
function of interpersonal relationships implicit- 
ly, an explicit definition can be found in Par- 
sons’ action theory.? At its most simple level, 
an interpersonal relationship concerns an actor 


8 See Talcott Parsons, The Social System. Glencoe, Illinois, 
Free Press, 1951. 
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or ego and a social object or alter ego (the other 
half of the interpersonal relationship) engaged 
in a role. All meaningful behavior between in- 
dividuals is carried on in terms of some system 
or partial social system. Roles are partial social 
systems. Social system and partial social systems 
are meaningful to ego and alter ego through the 
learning of role expectations in the process of 
socialization.* Role expectations are the patterns 
of expected behavior which an individual in a 
role assumes he has a right to expect of those 
individuals with whom he interacts in that par- 
ticular role. Specific application of this theory 
to husband and wife roles in marriage will fol- 
low in the case discussion. 

Now that we have elaborated our definition 
of marriage counseling, we shall discuss a social 
system approach to the problems of marriage 
and point out some of the differences between 
it and an intra-personality system approach. 

Marriage counseling is carried out through 
the medium of the interview. Interviews range 
on a continuum from very directive to non- 
directive, All interviews of this type contain a 
mass of data. The first question is “How does 
the counselor relate the client to his experiences 
as described by the client in the interview?” 
The counselor must operate either implicitly or 
explicitly within the framework of a system of 
thought with which he reflects, interprets, and 
clarifies data in the interview. The counselor 
explicitly or implicitly uses certain structural 
categories, We are, of course, all familiar with 
the concepts “id,” “ego” and “super-ego.” 
These are intra-personality concepts to which we 
refer when trying to systematize data about the 
working of the system of personality. 

The structural categories which help us to 
systematize data about the working of social 
systems or partial social systems are not so well 
known. Social system theory has a system of 
descriptive structural categories which are parts 
of a critically worked out system. These cate- 
gories allow the counselor to describe the phe- 
nomena of the interview—words, signs, sym- 


® Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, Socializa- 
ton and Interaction Process, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1955. 
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bols, dress, posture, tone of voice, pitch of 
voice, tate of speech, sighs, tears, et cetera, as 
parts of or processes within systematically con- 
ceived empirical systems. 

One of the big differences between other 
forms of psychotherapy and marriage counseling 
is the method of systematizing the empirical 
data of the interview. Psychiatry, for example, 
uses intra-personality oriented categories for 
classification; marriage counseling uses inter- 
personality oriented categories. The intra-per- 
sonality type of analysis focuses attention on 
individuals, It singles out an individual self as a 
point of reference and studies the individual in 
his connections, interactions, et cetera, between 
himself and other members. For example, Mr. 
A, a married man, in an interview says “I hate 
to do the dishes.” The psychiatrist might pursue 
the question of hate with other questions such 
as “What other things do you hate ?”—the refer- 
ence always being the internal personality sys- 
tem of ego, his areas of generalized hostility. Or 
he might pursue the masculinity-femininity con- 
tinuum in ego’s personality, especially as it re- 
lates to ego’s dishwashing. 

The inter-personality type of analysis focuses 
the counselor's attention on the membership 
units or roles in which Mr. A participates. The 
counselor would pursue the statement “I hate 
to do the dishes” with a statement “You think 
it is your wife's job. What else do you think 
your wife's job is?’ Here the counselor is only 
secondarily interested in the hates of the client. 
He is primarily interested in the role relation- 
ship between the client and his wife, especially 
the problem of role differentiation: Who de- 
fines the roles in this family; what are the defi- 
nitions of the husband's duties, wife’s duties, 
et cetera; do the husband and wife define their 
roles differently; do they disagree; how is the 
disagreement resolved, on a cognitive level or 
on an affective level? The emphasis of this ap- 


“The difference between intra-personality categories and 
inter-personality categories as used here is related to Marion 
Levy’s discussion of the difference between relational and 
organizational categories in his book, The Family Revolution 
in Modern China, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1949, pp. 4-5. 
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proach is on getting the client to make explicit 
the definition of the role about which he is talk- 
ing as well as his expectations of alter ego, and 
then to evaluate his definition and his expecta- 
tions in those areas where he is having marital 
difficulty using normative patterns as a frame of 
reference. 

The goal of the psychiatrist is to help get a 
sick patient well. The goal of the marriage 
counselor is to help the parties to the marriage 
understand the system in which they operate 
and to solve or adjust problems of conflict. 

The necessity of distinguishing the differences 
between the two types of categories for the in- 
terviewing data cannot be emphasized too 
strongly. The type of classification that the 
counselor or therapist uses determines the kind 
of data that will be elicited during the inter- 
view. The goal of the interviewer will be re- 
flected in the kinds of questions he asks the 
client. This is one reason why many case records 
collected in the course of an interview by a 
therapist who thinks in intra-personality cate- 
gories are not found useful by a researcher who 
thinks in terms of inter-personality categories. 

Now, it is possible that a particular therapist 
will be familiar with both systems of thought. 
Can such a person use both systems at the same 
time? Once the therapist has responded to the 
client on the personality or intra-personality sys- 
tem level, he cannot respond to the same 
thought at the same time on the social system 
or inter-personality level. This is because per- 
sonality systems and social systems are only in 
the minds of individuals. As Parsons and Bales 
say, “They [personality and social systems} are 
differently organized about different foci of 
integration and have different relations to the 
sources of motivational energy . . . but they are 
made of the same stuff. . . . Neither of these 
system-references is the ‘right’ or the ‘real’ sys- 
tem of reference, both are equally real and stand 
on the same ontological level.’> The client will 
respond to whatever statement the therapist 
makes first and the dynamic process of interview 


5 Parsons and Bales, op. cit., pp. 357-358. 
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continues. Of course, the therapist who has used 
an intra-personality response can always try to 
come back later in the same interview or try 
in another interview to work on the social sys- 
tem level. 

The preceding paragraph points out the neces- 
sity for the counselor to be aware of the differ- 
ence between personality system interpretations 
and social system interpretations. It is just as 
important for the client to be aware of the dif- 
ference between personality system interpreta- 
tions and social system interpretations so that 
the client can make better use of his time and 
the skill of the counselor. The marriage coun- 
selor must familiarize the client with the struc- 
tural categories of the interview. This is pri- 
marily a process of educating the client. 

The primary structural role system which the 
client and counselor must keep in mind during 
the interview is that surrounding the nuclear 
family—that is, the husband-wife roles, mother- 
father roles, and such other role relationships as 
the client brings up in the interview. The goal 
of the interview is to help the client see his or 
her part in the roles which are mentioned dur- 
ing the interview. Therefore, the questions 
which the counselor asks are aimed at the fol- 
lowing: 

1. To help the client see all behavior in an action 

frame of reference. That every time she acts in 
a role situation the person with whom she is 
interacting has a set of expectations as to how 
she will act and she has a set of expectations as 
to how that person shall react. (This I believe 
is the “double contingency” as used by Parsons.) 

- To help the client make explicit what her ex- 
pectations were at the time that the incident took 
place. 

. To help the client to make explicit the inter- 
action that took place. 

. To help the client see the conflict between er- 
pectations when they have occurred. 

. To help the client discuss alternative ways of 
handling the same problem if she were to meet 
it again. 

In the initial interview, the counselor orients 
the client to this kind of thinking by telling her 
something like this: “Mrs. M, frequently in 
cases of marriage conflict, we find that indi- 
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viduals are not communicating with each other. 
We find ourselves in the role of husband and 
wife without ever really making clear to each 
other what we expect a husband to do regarding 
the family, and what we expect a wife to do. 
We know in a general sort of way and get along 
pretty well, until there is a disagreement on a 
small incident. Then we react by getting mad 
at each other. Each one feels that the other is 
unreasonable, You find that you have been liv- 
ing together and taking for granted that you 
undersiocd what is expected of each other only 
to find that you do not agree on many things. 
We will discuss these areas of disagreement and 
see if we can make them specific instead of rather 
general so that we can look at them objectively. 
Family living is a very complicated process. We 
never really formally learn the job of living in 
a family, We bring into our new families atti- 
tudes we learned in the families in which we 
grew up.” 

This initial orientation has a second purpose. 
The counselor who uses a social system ap- 
proach to marriage counseling must determine 
whether the client is ready to seek help on the 
social system level. A client who responds to 
such an orienting statement by saying “My 
trouble is I'm lonesome and depressed” and 
shows other evidence of wanting psychiatric 
help, should be referred to psychiatry. On the 
other hand, the client who discusses his role 
behavior in an intelligent, intellectual manner, 
should be helped by the counselor to recognize 
the affect and emotion involved in some of the 
problems which are raised during the interview. 
But the counselor has a duty to the client to re- 
late these affective recognitions to his present 
problems. In the same way, a counselor has a 
duty to relate the childhood experiences which a 
client sees fit to talk about to the present prob- 
lem which stimulated such associations. In this 
way, the possibility of transference will be 
diminished. 

Now that we have defined marriage counsel- 
ing and some aspects of social system theory, 
we will proceed to a case, for purposes of illus- 
tration. 
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THE CASE OF Mr. AND Mrs. M 


Mr. M telephoned for the appointment. Mr. 
and Mrs. M were seen separately. Until clients 
have had the opportunity to explore their role 
relations with their spouses in a private inter- 
view, I do not see them jointly. Conflicts in role 
definitions can create chaos in a joint interview 
and put the parties in a worse position relative 
to each other than they were before the joint 
interview. Mrs. M, after identifying herself as 
a Catholic said, “My husband is a travelling 
salesman. This morning, I found some contra- 
ceptives in his drawer. When I showed them 
to him, he gave me a story about his friend. It 
seems his friend's wife suspects him of having 
relations with other women, and so he is hold- 
ing the contraceptives for his friend. When I 
accused him of having relations with other 
women, he said he thought I was referring to 
some letters. Well, I never saw any letters. He 
does get a Christmas package every year from 
one of the buyers up in Maine that he visits. 
Why does she send the present to his house?” 
Mrs. M by this time was in tears and continued 
to cry. Then she continued, “I’m pregnant now 
with my fourth child. This morning I was 
desperate, but I feel a little better now.” Mrs. M 
went on, “I don’t cate so much about the other 
women, I understand that in his business that 
is liable to happen, but to give me the kind of 
answer he gave me. Does he expect me to be- 
lieve him?” In an interview of this kind the 
client is so full of material that the counselor 
has only to sit back and listen, to try and get not 
only the material on an empirical level, but the 
emotional tones. 


AN ANALYSIS OF THE CASE OF 
MR. AND Mrs. M 


When Mrs. M identified herself as a Catholic 
she expected the counselor to classify her ac- 
cording to some normative marital patterns of 
individuals who are Catholics. When she said 
her husband is a travelling salesman, she again 
intended to convey to me that this was a definite 
occupational role which had special attributes. 
(Much later in the interviewing we were able 
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to discuss the role of the travelling salesman.) 
His answer to her when she accosted him with 
the fact that she had found the contraceptives 
was totally unsatisfactory and unexpected. On 
questioning, she said she really did not know 
what he could be expected to say at such a time, 
but she felt what he did say was not true, it 
did not make sense. She supposed he could have 
walked out, or refused to answer as alternative 
ways. She said she would have preferred this to 
lying. 

What part of the social system was being dis- 
cussed here implicitly? Mrs. M was talking 
about one of the “economic’’ aspects of the 
marital relation. Families, in their internal or- 
ganization, like other social organizations, have 
a system of exchange of services. In marriage 
sexual relations are generally expected to be ex- 
clusive to both members of the marital relation- 
ship. It is sort of a “fair trade’’ deal. When 
Mrs. M suspected that Mr. M was having sexual 
relations with other women, she felt Mr. M 
was not carrying out his end of the sexual ex- 
change contract and she didn’t know how to 
react. She reacted emotionally by crying, by 
threatening to leave, and by becoming generally 
emotionally upset. 

When Mrs. M suspected deviation in Mr. M, 
she also expected him to account to her in a 
manner which would satisfy her that Mr. M 
wanted to re-establish the equilibrium of the 
husband-wife role. But, from her point of view, 
Mr. M’s answer was self-oriented instead of 
Mrs. M oriented. It was calculated to show that 
Mr. M did not deviate, that the evidence was 
only circumstantial. At that time, Mr. M had a 
need to protect himself. If he had been Mrs. M 
oriented, he would have given an answer which 
could have been reasonably accepted by Mrs. M 
so that she could excuse the deviation which she 
suspected. His denial of deviation and the story 
he gave was outside the acceptance circle of 
Mrs. M’s expectations at that time. 

Although Mrs. M held the normative attitude 
toward the exclusiveness of the husband-wife 
marital relations, she recognized that in certain 
occupational roles there was inherent in the role 
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a temptation which if succumbed to might not 
be excused but understood. She went on to say 
that she heard stories about travelling salesmen.® 
She also stated that Mr. M is an attractive man 
and that many of the buyers to whom he sells 
are women. One woman who sends him a pres- 
ent every Christmas is a buyer. 

Mrs. M stated that just talking about her 
marriage brought her to realize that she and Mr. 
M don’t have too much in common anymore. 
(The M’s have three children.) They didn’t 
have much to say to each other. In order to get 
the history on this feeling of not having too 
much to say to each other and to try and relate 
it to the “expressive” functions in the family— 
feelings of love and cohesion which are neces- 
sary for the family to survive as a group—I 
asked Mrs. M when she first noticed that she 
and Mr. M were not getting along and to tell 
this to me in terms of the incidents that oc- 
curred—what she said and what he said—so 
that the role interaction could be better recon- 
structed. 

Mrs. M took the time of Mr, M's return from 
military service as the point at which she began 
to notice that their husband-wife relationships 
were not what they were before Mr. M went 
into the service. This gave us an opportunity to 
discuss the husband-wife role structure as it was 
before Mr. M went into the service. And 
through this historical development we tried to 
locate the structural categories in which the areas 
of strain were located. During the war, Mrs. M 
was head of the household. She made the deci- 
sions ; she had the political authority, When Mr. 
M returned, the question of how much authority 
to relinquish had to be faced." 

Mrs. M felt that Mr. M's social behavior in 
company was very rude and that for that reason 
she did not invite guests in any more. He re- 


"It is interesting to note here a hint of conflict in the 
travelling salesman-ustomer role and travelling salesman 
husband-wife role. 

‘Dr. Eric Lindeman uses the concept of anticipatory 
grief reaction to explain some post-war marital problems, 
Many women had anticipated the possibility of losing their 
husbands and assumed the role attitude of “wife without a 
husband present.’’ When the man returned, the social struc- 
ture of the family attitudinally had no place for them. 
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fused to leave the television set. She related this 
incident: One of the neighbors dropped in and 
Mr. M was watching the football game. Mrs. M 
asked him to come in. Mr. M turned around for 
a minute, said “Hello,” turned back to the game, 
said “Take a chair for yourself,” and said noth- 
ing further. Mrs. M felt this was no way to 
treat a guest. Guests were to be treated kindly 
and graciously. You get up and get a chair for a 
guest—you don’t tell him to take a chair. This 
upset Mrs, M., I asked her if she later discussed 
this with Mr. M. Did he know what she ex- 
pected him to do when a neighbor came in? 
This was an attempt on my part to help her 
make explicit her attitudes about visiting and 
her expectations. She answered that he ought to 
know himself—this was a question of manners. 
We discussed “manners” and the possibility that 
men and women see the problem of manners 
differently. That perhaps Mr. M did not know 
quite what was expected of him at that time. 
Did Mrs. M think the neighbor thought Mr. M 
had bad manners? Was it important to have the 
neighbors think well of Mr. M? 

After investigating the areas of role differen- 
tiation—husband as a provider; she as home- 
maker; economic and political allocations; who 
makes the rules in the house (and here there 
was disagreement on how the children should be 
disciplined) ; and expressive patterns such as 
visiting, going to church, et cetera—we came 
back to the original problem which had brought 
Mrs. M in to sce the counselor. It had been 
suggested to Mrs. M that she read The Happy 
Family by Levy and Munroe, especially the 
chapter about ‘The Other Woman.” Mrs. M 
felt that she reacted not to the specific incident 
but to the problem of family solidarity. By go- 
ing into each specific area and discussing the 
present pattern, the past patterns, the strains in 
the present patterns and their development, 
Mrs. M felt she was in a better position to rec- 
ognize such possible areas of conflict in the 
future and would be more aware of them so 
that her system of expectations would not be too 
far apart from that which would be most likely 
to occur in the interaction between herself and 
her husband. 
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Mr. M also had several interviews with me. 
The same kind of orienting statement was given 
to Mr. M. He chose to start his interviews in a 
different area. His basic problem he stated, 
stemmed from the religious differences between 
his wife and himself. Mr. M said he disliked 
Catholics because they were rigid. Although 
Mr. M was a Protestant, they were married in 
the Catholic Church, at the request of his wife, 
and he had promised that their children would 
be raised as Catholics. He used to go to the 
Catholic Church before he went into the service, 
but since he came back from the service he had 
been attending his own church. He wants to be 
able to take his family to church with him. He 
said he was willing to attend their church, but 
he feels they should go with him on occasion. 
The eldest daughter had been educated in the 
Catholic Church and would not go with her 
father. Mr. M therefore wants the other two 
children to go to church with him on occasion 
so that they can see the difference. 

The counselor asked Mr. M to describe what 
there was specifically about Catholic people that 
he did not like and did he see all of those 
qualities in Mrs. M. Mr. M stated that he saw 
only some of them in Mrs. M. How did Mr. M 
go about discussing this problem with Mrs. M? 
Would Mr. M re-enact for the counselor the 
kind of conversation that took place. He said, 
with a great deal of hostility in his voice. “I 
would like to take the children to church with 
me on Sunday.” I asked Mr. M to listen to him- 
self. Did his voice in some way give a clue as 
to the kind of answer he was expecting ? Did he 
get the answer he expected to get? Mr. M said 
he did. It was an affectively negative charged 
answer and his request was affectively charged 
also. We explored alternative ways to achieving 
the same goal. In order to enable Mr. M to get 
some perspective on his role behavior at that 
point, I asked him if there was any similarity 
between what he was seeking to accomplish in 
his relationship with Mrs. M concerning this 
church-going problem and the kind of work 
that he does. (From a theoretical point of view, 
this is an example of how a reference to role 
behavior in the occupational sphere, especially 
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in the selling field where there are formal 
classes to make the salesman aware of his role 
attitudes and expectations in the salesman-buyer 
role, can give an individual perspective on his 
role behavior in another social system, his fam- 
ily.) Mr. M. was quick to see this. He said “I'm 
a salesman. I am trying to sell my wife on an 
idea. I sound like the sales manager on a Mon- 
day morning. I would never make a sale talking 
like that to a customer.” What Mr. M was re- 
ferring to here was the political relations in his 
family. The sales manager is the man in the 
power position who tells the salesmen what to 
do. Mr. M was telling Mrs. M what to do in- 
stead of seeking her cooperation in helping him 
to solve a problem which he felt needed her 
help in order to be solved. He was trying to 
change a decision which had been made earlier. 

When Mr. M finally got around to talking 
about the contraceptive incident, he said he sup- 
posed it was foolish for him to have expected 
his wife to believe that story, although it was 
true. He should have expected her to blow up. 
His mistake was in keeping them in the open in 
his drawer. If he had anything to hide, he 
would not have kept them in his drawer where 
his wife could see them. He talked about the 
salesman’s life on the road and his need to be 
nice to his women customers (buyers) and he 
expected his wife to understand that was part of 
the business—that the buyers expected to be 
dined and danced. 

Mr. M said although he did promise to let the 
children be raised as Catholics, he really was 
not able to see the full meaning of his promise 
until he had children and the problem of church 
affiliation became a real one. At this point, I as 
a counselor discussed with Mr. M the concept 
of the family as a changing family and the 
difficulties of looking ahead and making deci- 
sions in advance. We discussed how different a 
family with one child is from a family with two 
and three children in terms of the demands that 
are made not only in terms of monetary cost, 
but in terms of allocation of time—time for 
_ one’s self as against time for one’s wife and 
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children; allocation of love, affection, trust, et 
cetera, calling these the “economic goods”® in 
which a family trades; allocation of power— 
who makes the decisions about visiting, enter- 
taining, and friends, as well as the rules about 
how much money is spent and saved and for 
what purposes. We also discussed the uced to 
restate role differentiation as the children ma- 
ture and are able to participate in more family 
functions—what they can rightfully be expected 
to do and not to do, and which values are to be 
stressed in the home—that is, music, art, tele- 
vision, radio, reading, et cetera. 

So much for Mr, and Mrs, M. The above is 
only an excerpt of a case from my files. I hope 
it has been sufficient to demonstrate some of the 
clinical uses of social system theory in marriage 
counseling. 


CONCLUSION 


The preceding conceptual statements, the case 
presentation and discussion of the case, demon- 
strate, I believe, the effective clinical use of 
social system theory for marriage counseling. 
By dealing in role terms, it helps many indi- 
viduals to adjust their marital problems in a 
shorter period of time and in less interviews 
than an intra-personality system approach to 
marital problems, Through the concept of role, 
the client can define his own problem in objec- 
tive role relationship terms. 

From the point of view of the marriage coun- 
selor, the social system approach gives him a de- 
tailed explicit system of related categories by 
which he is able to see the picture which the 
client is trying to convey by his verbal and non- 
verbal behavior in the interview. 

From the point of view of research on the 
family, this paper points out that interview data 
collected by persons who are intra-personality 
system goal directed may be found lacking in 
essential information by one who asks social- 
system questions of such data. 

® This may be an unorthodox use of the term “economic 
good,”’ but Parsons in a private discussion feels something 


is an economic good so long as the supply is limited and 
there are alternative modes of distribution, 
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MUcui of the force behind the movement 
for housing reform is epitomized by one of its 
most articulate exponents: “The tenants’ entire 
social life may hang on the smallest whim of the 
greenest draftsman or rent collector.” (3) Al- 
though it is an extreme statement—and one 
which, if taken too literally, imposes a severe 
responsibility—it sums up a basic operational 
assumption of idealistic housing practitioners. 
As a movement and ideology, housing and 
planning rest on the premise that by the manip- 
ulation of the physical environment, we can con- 
trol social patterns. If housing exerts an inde- 
pendent influence on how people live, then the 
creation of certain housing conditions can 
change social relationships. We can affect the 
choice of friends, family adjustments, and gen- 
erally how people spend their time. All this is 
subject, of course, to given cost limitations. But 
apparently, within these restrictions, different 
housing decisions may have different social con- 
sequences. The problem of the housers is to 
learn more about how and in what way factors 
of design do indeed affect patterns of social 
life, 

In this paper, we should like to assess this 
premise against the findings of a growing body 
of housing research. This is by no means a sys- 
tematic, exhaustive coverage of the literature or 
of housers’ working “hypotheses.” It is more 
of an interim clarification, now that “some of 
the early research returns are in,” of those as- 
sumptions which tend to be more effective than 
others in realizing social policies which are at 
once the housers’ goals and guides. 

The assumptions may be classified into sev- 
eral general categories to which they refer: (1) 
social pathology and social efficiency; (2) “liv- 
ability” of the dwelling unit; (3) neighborhood 
structure and integration; and (4) aesthetics. 
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Our concern here is mainly, though not exclu- 
sively, with low- and middle-income public 
housing or similar planned neighborhoods. 


SOCIAL PATHOLOGY 


The housers have effectively won their point 
that slum clearance pays dividends in terms of 
social welfare and hard cash. The correlation be- 
tween poor housing and the incidence of crime, 
disease, juvenile delinquency, morality, et 
cetera, have been established beyond doubt. 
Planners no longer have to deal seriously with 
the objection that correlations do not prove 
causal relationships. Enough work has already 
shown re-housing to be a sufficient condition to 
produce a sharp, significant decline in these 
morbidities. (5, 6, 40) Slum clearance and the 
elimination of obviously substandard housing 
have reduced some virulent social problems and 
contributed to health and welfare among under- 
privileged groups. 

Furthermore, Rumney, among others, has 
demonstrated impressively that the dividends of 
re-housing are not only to be reaped in social 
values like health, but also in dollars and 
cents. (38, 39) Slums have been highly profit- 
able rental and speculative properties to their 
owners, but largely at public expense. Munici- 
palities have subsidized slums indirectly. For 
thirteen major cities, the public expenditures on 
blighted areas have exceeded revenues from 
them by ratios of 2.2 to 9.9. (39) In other 
words, the direct costs of public services (relief, 
police and fire, welfare, et cetera) were between 
two and ten times as high as the taxes which 
these areas contributed to the public coffers. 
These ratios are reversed for high-rental resi- 
dential districts which tend to yield considerably 
more revenue than expense, thereby providing 
the funds for slum services. Despite certain 
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difficulties with such indices (14), the over-all 
outline is clear. Depressed housing areas repre- 
sent social and financial liabilities which are 
gteatly eased by clearance and re-housing. 


LIVABILITY 


The factor of livability is the most instru- 
mental aspect of design and is most commonly 
related to the individual dwelling unit. (33, 34, 
35) It refers to the utilitarian organization of 
space and facilities which best accommodates 
the needs of the occupants and minimizes fric- 
tions and frustrations from factors of layout 
and design. (17) According to one sociologist 
of housing: 

Modern architecture does its best to accommodate 
in the most utilitarian manner the informal aspects of 
private family living. . . . Room arrangements [are 
favored] that serve the everyday life of the family 
and reduce household chores to a minimum. . . . Re- 
laxation and informality in the relations between dif- 
ferent family members are promoted. (32) 


Livability thus becomes an expression of the 
“functional” goals of modern architecture and 
design, and its norms are efficiency. It implies 
a careful adaptation of design to use, and fre- 
quently specific features or space are designed 
for specific purposes. But there is evidence of 
“nonconforming” usage, many features are 
neglected, used for purposes other than those 
intended, the activity takes place elsewhere, or 
does not take place at all in the confines of the 
plan. This applies both to the dwelling unit and 
to the neighborhood. 

In private dwellings, for example, study 
space is commonly provided in the “children’s 
bedroom” where, at desks or built-in desk 
shelves, the younger generation can do its les- 
sons in privacy. This nominally removes them 
from the distractions of family intercourse with- 
out imposing undue restraint on the rest of the 
family. Yet the picture of the teen-ager with 
homework scattered over the living room floor 
and the radio or TV set blaring in his ear has 
become almost a stereotype, although to the 
writer's knowledge it has not been examined in 
research. 

Other features have had a varying fate in 
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non-conforming usage. The short-lived experi- 
ment with the tiny “Pullman” kitchen is a case 
in point. Another, in private houses, is the base- 
ment recreation room which matures into a con- 
ventional storage space. Or in residential sub- 
urbs, the facade of house after house may have 
enormous “picture windows” which are covered 
by venetian blinds or drapes (often made- 
to-measure) to give some privacy to the occu- 
pants. 

Similar nonconforming usage is found in 
community facilities, with the community center 
a conspicuously neglected amenity. (16) In one 
interracial development, for example, a profes- 
sionally-staffed community center was created to 
promote interracial activities and contact. But 
only 15 per cent of the women reported meet- 
ing women of the other race in the center com- 
pared with almost 60 percent who named the 
community laundry. (25) 

These few illustrations are typical. They can 
be multiplied, although these suffice to make the 
point here. Nonconforming usage is important 
because it almost invariably represents fixed 
installations which become an economic liability. 
The space and cost might have been otherwise 
invested. The occupants are thereby penalized 
in some sense for incorrect predictions about 
use or the plasticity of habits. 

In mass housing, livability of the domicile 
necessarily takes on a more restricted meaning 
than the ideals represented by modern architec- 
ture. Cost limitations and family patterns which 
vary in time, in stage of the family cycle, and 
from one group to another forbid detailed at- 
tention to individual preferences and force 
standardization of design. In effect, this reduces 
livability largely to considerations of house- 
keeping and mechanics—choices of kitchen lay- 
out; easy-to-clean wall, floor, and window sur- 
faces; convenient storage; et cetera. Not only 
are these decisions sharply restricted by cost 
factors (viz. consolidating fixtures about plumb- 
ing cores), but they frequently involve choices 
between space and appliances. In this respect, 
public housing may represent rather few differ- 
ences from any new housing, This is especially 
true to the extent that, aside from gross blun- 
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ders of design, housekeeping ease may be in- 
creased more by appliances than by design de- 
cisions, The availability, for example, of a 
clothes drier may save more time and exaspera- 
tion than a brilliant, subtle detail of planning. 

Beyond housekeeping mechanics, livability 
problems can essentially be reduced to factors 
of space which afford the room for group ac- 
tivities and for privacy. In the arrangement of 
space the designer can make ingenious decisions 
which minimize frictions. But this is most true 
in relatively expensive residential housing. In 
middle. and low-income dwellings, the cost 
limitations severely restrict the amount of space 
available. And only so many alternatives exist 
as realistic choices. The different livability con- 
sequences between them may be even more 
limited, 

The effect of the space variable on livability 
is not simply in crowding (whether persons per 
room of use-crowding) or space for social ac- 
tivities. Usually there is enough room for those 
activities in which the family engages together, 
although larger social affairs such as parties, et 
cetera, may suffer in small dwellings. The basic 
problem boils down to privacy. To some extent 
it is possible to isolate part of the dwelling by 
clever design: careful solutions of circulation, 
sound insulation from closet placement, et 
cetera. But real privacy requires room for com- 
fortable retirement; and unless this space is 
“manufactured,” the lack of privacy may be- 
come a source of friction and frustration. The 
difficulty of creating space without sacrificing 
other indispensables is a problem of which de- 
signers are only too well aware. 

The problem of livability may be viewed in a 
somewhat different perspective. We may prop- 
erly ask under what conditions livability fac- 
tors are positive causes of frustration, friction, 
and tension, and the extent to which they are 
significant in the social adjustment of the family. 
In Westgate, a prefabricated housing project for 
married students, there were extremely serious 
livability difficulties. (20) Notwithstanding, 
Festinger reported : 

This general satisfaction [with living in the com- 
munity] existed in spite of, and seemed to compen- 
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sate for, many physical inadequacies of the houses. At 
the time of our study there were many physical 
nuisances in the houses. Some were incompletely 
equipped, the grounds were muddy and had not yet 
been landscaped, they were difficult to heat in the 
winter, and the like. One example of the reaction to 
such physical inadequacies will suffice, however, to 
illustrate the point. At the time of the investigation 
many of the houses had trouble with the roofs. The 
houses were prefabricated, and many of the roofs had 
not been assembled properly . . . in the interviews 
about one-third of the residents reported that the roofs 
leaked. Any rain accompanied by a moderately strong 
wind would apparently raise the roof slightly, and 
water would pour down the walls. One family re- 
ported that in a particular strong rain the roof had 
started to blow off; the husband had to go outside 
and hold the roof down until the wind subsided. 

It is remarkable, however, that even such serious 
physical inconveniences did not create a strong im- 
pression on the residents. Typically the reaction was, 
“Oh yes, there are many things wrong with these 
houses, but we love it here and wouldn’t want to 
move.” 

The adequate and satisfying social life was sufficient 
to override many inconveniences. The result was a 
rather happy social and psychological existence. (19, 
italics inserted.) 


This is not to recommend such Spartan trials 
as built-in housing features. But housing atti- 
tudes are far too complex to ascribe them spe- 
cifically to livability frustrations which may be 
much less relevant than housers suppose. The 
adjustment of family members to one another 
is a function of social and personal factors to 
which the dwelling may contribute relatively 
little. In another study, for example, of thirty- 
three families who built homes, five had abso- 
lutely no dissatisfaction with their previous 
dwelling and the complaints of the others cen- 
tered about highly discrete details which were 
annoying. (36) 

The almost standard response of housers to 
such evidence is, “Aha, but these people don’t 
know what it can be like to live in a well- 
designed dwelling.” This is largely true. But 
on the other hand, there is little evidence that 
satisfaction with new housing is directly re- 
lated to livability from design per se except 
when there is a significant improvement in 
housing, especially where people came from 
substandard housing, or occupants are particu- 
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larly conscious of housing in highly literate, 
sophisticated terms. 

This brings us to a second point regarding 
space and privacy. There is evidence of impor- 
tant class differences in the meaning and valua- 
tion of privacy. In a study of fifty families in 
New York state, Cutler found that exactly one 
half of the people in lower class families com- 
plained about the lack of privacy in comparison 
with only 10 per cent of the middle class and 
none of the upper class. (9) Furthermore, in 
defining the elements of privacy, lower class re- 
spondents mentioned having a room of one’s 
own twice as frequently as upper class people 
(70 per cent versus 34 per cent). Conversely, 
44 per cent of the upper class compared with 
8 per cent of the lower class mentioned such 
factors as outdoor privacy, rooms that could be 
closed off, extra baths, extra guest rooms, and 
the maid living away from the family. In other 
words, higher social groups take for granted 
amenities which the lower classes would like. 
The lower class groups basically want more 
space than they have available. Although satis- 
faction with housing is clearly related to size 
of dwelling (8, 9, 13)—which is in turn re- 
lated to many other features as well—crowding, 
privacy, and space limitations may not be so 
important to working-class groups as to other 
segments of the population. Dean found in a 
Steubenville sample that although 21 per cent 
of the semi-skilled and unskilled workers were 
doubled-up with relatives, only 6 per cent spe- 
cifically complained about this in terms of over- 
crowding, whereas in the white collar group 
6 per cent were living with relatives, but 29 
per cent complained of overcrowding. (13) 
This is consistent with other findings in which 
space was subordinate to other features in hous- 
ing complaints of working-class groups. 

Thus, conceptions of privacy and adequate 
space have different class meanings ; and there is 
little evidence that these assume drastic impor- 
tance in family adjustment provided that some 
adequate space standards are met and that the 
class culture does not demand private space for 
highly individual personal activities. Chapin, for 
example, observes: 
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Thus privacy becomes a value. One may question 
the validity of imputing to others the desires, needs, 
and wants that are characteristic in this respect of 
nervously high-strung, sophisticated, and responsive 
intellectual persons. Perhaps the common run of home 
occupants is not as sensitive to deprivation of privacy 
as some, but it is safer to assume that some indi- 
viduals born to the common run of humanity will be 
sensitive. . . . Privacy is needed for thinking, reflec- 
tion, reading and study, and for aesthetic enjoyment 
and contemplation. Intrusions on the fulfillment of 
personal desires need to be shut off... . (7) 


This is a statement of highly personal goals 
pursued in the home. As Chapin indicates, it 
tends to be highly class-selective in its relevance 
—or indeed, to characterize particular social 
types within classes, particularly middle and 
upper class intellectuals and aesthetes. Their 
needs can ultimately only be satisfied with 
space, which again involves cost more than de- 
sign factors. 

In general there tends to be an incompata- 
bility between highly individuated housing 
goals and standardization imposed by mass 
housing. Virtually the only manipulatable vari- 
able in large-scale project is the diversification 
of dwelling-unit sizes within the over-all 
budget. This is perhaps the most opportune way 
to juggle space to satisfy the needs of specialized 
groups—whether by providing larger units for 
larger families and those with high privacy 
activities or by smaller units for smaller families 
(young and old couples, et cetera). 

The provision of space poses additional prob- 
lems, since large increments of floor space may 
have to be provided to realize small increments 
of actual free space. In studies of the Pierce 
Foundation, for example, middle class families 
tended to fill free space with furnishings so that 
from one family to another, similar amounts of 
open space were found despite different sizes 
of comparable rooms. Some of these furnishings 
were for storage and others for decoration. It is 
important to note, however, when the designer 
assumes that he is squeezing out several more 
cubic feet of open space in reality he may be 
creating a ‘‘vacuum” which the occupant will 
“abhor” and fill at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity. 
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Further, although surveys and the like may 
reveal considerable agreement about the cate- 
gories of housing complaints or desired housing 
features, the research on livability has not 
“weighted” these factors, especially by class and 
social typology variables, to reveal how im- 
portant housing values actually are to different 
groups. Who is willing to sacrifice how much 
of what (including money) to get the kind of 
housing he wants? For example, a New York 
realtor not long ago expressed amazement at 
his middle class tenants who preferred to give 
up a bedroom and sleep on a studio couch in 
the living room in order to own a car. Or as one 
houser put it: 


We are inclined to look down our noses at the 
family who lives in a shack so they can own an auto- 
mobile, or the six persons who live in one room and 
yet pool their resources to buy a television set; but 
are we sure we are right? (18) 


Nowhere does the problem of relative class 
values become so acute as the question of liva- 
bility. The planners, designers, architects, and 
housers must operate with assumptions about 
how people do live, how they want to live, 
how they would live if given a chance. (37) 
Most of them conventionally assume that the 
people for whom they are designing must be 
“educated” to appreciate and exploit the hous- 
ing advantages being placed at their disposal. 
When the tenants fail to respond, this is often 
written off as “no fair test” because the housing 
itself was too restricted and not enough design 
influence was brought to bear. On the contrary, 
there is ample reason to believe that design fac- 
tors generally represent only conditions of the 
physical environment which do not significantly 
alter human outlooks apart from the significant 
social experience which housing may not pro- 
vide. And it remains to be seen how the average 
new project or even the better ones which have 
been built with strong cost restrictions can 
affect the relations of family members to one 
another—for those people who did not come 
from substandard housing. Or more precisely, 
it is an open question whether livability factors 
can be significantly separated from the sheer 
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fact of re-housing lower class groups or custom- 
building for upper class families. The inter- 
mediate range may be slightly but not sub- 
stantially affected by livability provisions. 

In summary, the factors of livability which 
can be influenced by design tend to apply se- 
lectively to class groups and to those with highly 
specialized housing needs. It is mainly the lower 
class group, moving into new housing from 
conspicuously poor dwellings, who benefit most 
from factors of livability. The more specialized 
needs of people with strong privacy desires can 
scarcely be met in new dwellings except at high 
cost. 


COMMUNITY INTEGRATION 


Intimately bound up with the planning move- 
ment is a reaction to the fragmentation and 
segmentalization of urban life. There is an effort 
to recapture an “organic” environment in which 
people will be integrated into communities on a 
residential basis. This is epitomized in the con- 
troversy over the neighbor plan in its various 
names and guises. (1, 10, 11, 15, 24, 31, 42) 

A series of studies has amply demonstrated 
the effect of residential placement on group 
formation and the selection of friends. (4, 16, 
20, 21, 23, 28, 29, 30 et al.) The evidence is 
well known and so clear that it warrants little 
elaboration. In planned communities friendship 
groups are determined by two variables: prox- 
imity of neighbors and orientation of dwellings. 
People select their friends primarily from those 
who live nearby and those whom their home 
faces. 

The full significance of these patterns, how- 
ever, is less clear. Housers interpret this to mean 
that people are indeed being integrated into 
community or neighborhood structures. But 
these patterns are adumbrated by several factors: 
deviant cases in which planned communities did 
not result in this spontaneous cohesiveness (12, 
19); that they characterized the earliest period 
in the life of the community, but then became 
instable and gave way to the extension of friend- 
ships farther afield, outside the neighborhood 
(16, 22); that the neighborhood community 
developed a system of social stratification which 
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was not solidary in its effects (12, 16, 21, 23, 
26, 29); that community integration was most 
directly related to homogeneous social composi- 
tion and inversely related to length of residence. 
(22) In other words, when people of a similar 
type (viz. students, war plant workers, et cetera) 
are brought together into a new community for 
a relatively impermanent period, considerable 
social solidarity springs up. But the longer 
people stay and the more diversified the group, 
the more is solidarity affected by status dif- 
ferentiation and the establishment of friendships 
elsewhere. 

The deeper issues presented here center about 
the significance of horpogeneous social composi- 
tion. Some critics of the neighborhood concept 
have contended that homogeneous communities 
tend to formalize social segregation and defeat 
the very democratic objectives which neighbor- 
hood planners seek. (24) According to others, 
the contrary desire to establish socially hetero- 
geneous communities will not necessarily achieve 
democratic aims. Some argue that there is no 
reason to assume that people will spontaneously 
or willingly enter heterogencous planned neigh- 
borhoods any more than similar unplanned 
neighborhoods. (22) If they do, there is no 
assurance that they will interact harmoniously, 
but may, on the contrary, perpetuate existing 
differences. (12, 26, 43) 

Some changes are perceptible. For example, 
in interracial housing, attitudes toward Negroes 
became more favorable on closer contact. (25) 
In two projects with internal segregation of 
Negroes, between two thirds and three fourths 
of the white occupants favored segregation 
while in two others with no internal segrega- 
tion, about 40 per cent of the whites favored 
segregation. These attitudes were accompanied 
by extremely sharp differences in association 
between the races. In the segregated projects, 
less than 5 per cent of the white women knew 
any Negro woman by first name or engaged in 
such cooperative activity as baby-sitting, shop- 
ping together, helping in illness, et cetera. In 
contrast to this, the white woman in the non- 
segregated projects varied from one fourth to 
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three fourths who had such associations with 
Negroes. The occupancy patterns evidently 
served to reinforce negative attitudes in the 
segregated projects. 

Jahoda and West indicate the strong influence 
exerted by previous interracial experience on 
attitudes. (25) Of those whites who had pre- 
viously lived in racially mixed neighborhoods, 
19 per cent expected trouble and 17 per cent 
found relations better than they had expected; 
but of those who had no prior biracial experi- 
ence, 56 per cent expected trouble and 43 per 
cent were pleasantly surprised by the absence 
of conflict. But under the best conditions, among 
the whites who had both previous residential 
experience and worked with Negroes, only 45 
per cent favored interracial housing. Although 
whites’ desire to move from an interracial pro- 
ject was directly related with their expectations 
of a Negro invasion, among those who expected 
no change in the proportion of Negro residents, 
50 per cent nonetheless planned to move—not 
necessarily, of course, as a reflection of their 
racial attitudes. In this project, the management's 
policy of a “quota” system maintained a stable 
proportion of the races through time. But in 
the same town, a comparable project without a 
“quota” showed the proportion of Negroes 
gradually reaching between 80-90 per cent. 

Unquestionably, the influence of greater con- 
tact on racial images had an impact on stereo- 
types, but the over-all picture is one of accommo- 
dation rather than community integration. 
Changes in attitude ultimately depended on 
more than sheer contact. Jahoda and West in- 
dicate, “But in part, also, the more favorable 
expectations [of whites} are the result of that 
kind of sustained interracial contact which dis- 
places racial stereotypes.” (25, italics inserted. ) 

The factor of residential mobility has bearing 
both on the necessary condition of sustained 
contact in changing racial stereotypes and on 
the friendship patterns of homogeneous com- 
munities. Apparently about three fourths of the 
American people change their residence during 
the 1940-50 decade. (2) Furthermore, among 
the working classes most eligible for planned 
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projects, there is the highest residential mobility 
and the lowest integration into the local neigh- 
borhood. Higher class groups who are less mo- 
bile and have longer residential tenure have 
more friends within their immediate neighbor- 
hood. Nonetheless, in terms of sources of 
friendships, the lower class group draw upon 
immediate neighbors more than twice as fre- 
quently as middle and upper class groups (33 
per cent versus 14 per cent). (41) The reasons 
for the mobility may vary—economic oppor- 
tunity, desire to own a home, middle class as- 
pirations, changing stages in the family cycle, 
et cetera. (14, 36) The motives are less im- 
portant than the implications for the integra- 
tion of the community. High mobility is not a 
condition favoring sustained contacts necessary 
to change racial attitudes. Nor is either high 
mobility or long tenure in planned neighbor- 
hoods conducive to the sustained solidarity and 
friendship patterns observed in the newly 
formed communities. 

One may properly inquire what the alterna- 
tive friendship patterns may have been in 
homogeneous wnplanned neighborhoods. Ap- 
parently they were of a similar character to 
those of the planned neighborhood. Lower class 
groups draw heavily upon the local area for 
their friendships, but because they move fre- 
quently, their friends are spread about; upper 
class people have more diverse sources of friend- 
ships, but with more stable residence they 
gradually extend their local contacts and become 
integrated into the community. (41) Planned 
communities of a given density and layout pro- 
vide X-number of conveniently located neigh- 
bors with whom friendships are established. It 
remains to be shown that unplanned neighbor- 
hoods of equal density and equally homogeneous 
composition do not provide the identical pat- 
terns of friendship formation and group 
structure. 

We may here be the innocent victims of a 
research bias. Housing research has concentrated 
heavily on the planned community and findings 
have been interpreted as changed social pat- 
terns, although no base point for change was 
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established. In fact, we may have inadvertently 
discovered basic patterns which have been 
operating in urban environments but which were 
not intensively investigated prior to the modern 
housing developments. 

Under these circumstances, one is forced to 
ask anew, “What are the social patterns which 
housing and design have changed?” If anything, 
one. is impressed perhaps less by the changes 
than by the continuities and the persistence of 
previous social patterns—with the exception of 
the easing of social pathology by the movement 
from substandard housing areas. There is little 
conclusive evidence of more than ephemeral 
changes in social patterns through the medium 
of planned communities. Particularly, the inte- 
gration of the community does not seem to be 
significantly greater than is found in homo- 
geneous, unplanned neighborhoods. Stratifica- 
tion and racial divisions remain effective forces. 

Thus, to all intents and purposes, it remains 
to be established how planning does significantly 
more than shift or re-group active—not latent 
—social relations into new settings. 


AESTHETICS 


The final factor which concerns us is the 
commitment of planners and housers to an 
aesthetic way of life. In this, their assumptions 
of psychological effects of aesthetic atmospheres 
may be on firmer ground. Light, air, greenery, 
variety of color, materials, forms—within the 
dwelling unit and the neighborhood—may 
create interest which affects people’s moods. In 
extreme cases this is clear. One need only allude 
to women’s customary responses to blue fluores- 
cent light. 

There is reason to suspect class differentials 
on the importance of the variable of aesthetics. 
But planners have here a more intangible factor 
which, despite its subjectivity, may have subtle 
effects on mood and thereby potentially affect 
tolerance thresholds and the texture of social 
interaction. Very little research has been done 
on the psychological impact of different aesthetic 
environments (beyond some preliminary re- 
search into effects of colors), so there is little 
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ground on which to evaluate the importance of 
design from this standpoint. Certainly we know 
its importance in merchandising—although 
housers may not be identified with the aesthetics 
in some proven packaging. In housing, how- 
ever, we would expect the aesthetic element to 
involve much more of a Gestalt perception 
process rather than segmental responses. Aes- 
thetic judgments will have to await further 
research, 


SUMMARY 


On the basis of existing research, the assump- 
tions of housers that planned manipulation of 
the physical environment can change social pat- 
terns in determinate ways seems to be only 
selectively true. It tends to apply mainly to the 
extreme housing situations—removing people 
from substandard housing, providing for highly 
individual needs, and catering to an intellectual- 
aesthetic minority of the population for whom 
housing values are extremely salient. It tends to 
apply less to average housing situations where 
the consequences of livability and community 
integration may be as effectively realized simply 


by new housing as such without the benefit of 
planned neighborhoods. People in general may 
be far less sensitive to the discrepancy between 
the real and the ideal in housing than the pro- 
fessionals who are involved. 
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MULTIPLE BIRTHS 


Multiple births, according to Manhattan Ob- 
stetrician Alan F. Guttmacher, occur far more 
frequently among Negroes than whites and run 


highest among women in their late thirties. 
Twins occur once in 73.8 Negro births, but only 
one in 92.4 white births. (Time, April 9, 1956.) 


AMERICA’S CHILDREN 


The child population (persons under 18 years 
of age) of the United States in 1955 reached a 
record total of nearly 56 million. This marked 
an increase of more than one-third within a 
single decade, a growth unprecedented in our 
national history. Most of these children en- 
joyed the benefits of normal family life, as 
shown by the fact that about seven out of every 
eight were living with both parents. There has 


been an increase in the proportion of children 
living with both parents, due to the fact that 
parents are now living longer. Nevertheless, in 
1955 more than a half million children were 
living only with the father, and over five million 
were living only with the mother—including a 
half million whose fathers were in the Armed 
Forces. (Source: Statistical Bulletin, 37: 1-3, 
August, 1956.) 


FAMILY INCOMES UP 


During 1955 about 18 million families, or 
two-fifths of all families within the United 
States, received yearly incomes of $5,000 or 
more. But over 3 million had incomes under 
$1,000 and only about a half million had in- 
comes of $15,000 or more. Median family in- 
come was $4,400, which was a 6 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year. Since prices re- 
mained fairly stable between 1954 and 1955, 
this gain represents a significant improvement 
in purchasing power for the average family. 
The gain was greatest for urban dwellers; in- 
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come of farm families remained about the same. 
Income was found to be higher where there 
were more than one family member employed 
—$4,100 median where there was but one 
earner, $5,300 where there were two earners, 
and $6,500 where there were three or more 
earners in the family. The increasing tendency 
of the wife to work has been one of the major 
factors boosting family income in recent years. 
(Source: Bureau of the Census, ‘Family Income 
in the United States: 1955,” Current Population 
Reports, Series P-60, No. 24, April, 1957.) 
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A Review of Family Research in 1956 


WINSTON EHRMANN* 
University of Florida 


THIS review is the third in a series. It is 
addressed primarily to students and professional 
workers who devote themselves to human rela- 
tions, but who do not have time to become or to 
remain familiar with the growing body of re- 
search on marriage and the family. It is for this 
reason that the discussion is about subject matter 
and findings rather than about method. 

By research is meant the systematic arrange- 
ment and examination of empirical data and 
criticisms and comments about these matters. 
The review is arbitrarily limited to dating and 
courtship, marriage, the family, marriage and 
family disorganization, and related subjects. 
References are made to specific studies to il- 
lustrate certain developments. The inclusion or 
exclusion of a report is not intended as a meas- 
ure of its excellence. Some omissions occur 
simply because a few numbers of the journals 
were not available. This is primarily a descrip- 
tive review rather than a systematic and critical 
evaluation of family research. The bibliography 
is extensive, but it is not exhaustive. Since the 
field of family research does not have specific 
limits, the titles included in any bibliography 
would vary according to the criteria used for 
selection. Although the bibliography consists 
mainly of published titles for 1956, it also con- 
tains some for 1955 which were not included 
in the previous review. The most important 
quantitative difference between this and the 
previous reviews is that the bibliography con- 
tains twice as many items, about 250, as either 
the 1954 or 1955 report. In spite of the fact 
that some of the increase is only apparent in 
that a few more sources were examined and 
there are more carry over items from 1955 to 

* Grateful acknowledgment is made to Mrs. Peggy Kaler 
and Mr, Merril! J. Hall for assistance in the preparation of 
this article. 

1 Winston Ehrmann, Reviews of family research for 1954 


and 1955, Marriage and Family Living, 17 (May, 1955), pp. 
169-177 and 18 (May, 1956), pp. 168-176. 
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1956 than there were from 1954 to 1955, most 
of the increase represents a substantially greater 
number of research items being published in the 
same journals which have been the main pub- 
lication outlets. 

The data for this review were obtained from 
an examination of research articles and reviews 
of books and monographs contained in eighty 
English language professional journals in mar- 
riage and the family, sociology, psychology, 
psychiatry, social work, sexology, mental and 
social hygiene, eugenics, home econoinics, edu- 
cation, gerontology, the social sciences, and 
related areas, and from the digests of foreign 
language materials appearing in Sociological 
Abstracts. Although the overwhelming mass of 
family research is being done by American in- 
vestigators, an increasing amount is being done 
in other nations of the world. 

Of the eighty journals examined for this re- 
view, the twenty most important sources, which 
are listed at the beginning of the bibliography 
with their abbreviations, contained seven-tenths 
of all items. Marriage and Family Living still 
retains its paramount position as the outstanding 
single reporter of family research with two- 
tenths of the bibliographical entries. With re- 
spect to the other nineteen journals, about two- 
tenths of all items in the bibliography were 
published in six psychology and child develop- 
ment journals (Child Development, Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, Journal of 
Social Issues, Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
Psychological Monographs: General and Ap- 
plied, and Journal of Clinical Psychology) ; one- 
tenth, a marked proportionate, but not absolute, 
decrease from last year, in six sociology and 
anthropology journals (Social Forces, American 
Journal of Sociology, American Sociological Re- 
view, Sociometry, Human Relations, and Ameri- 
can Anthropologist) ; and two-tenths in seven 
welfare, home economics, problem, demo- 
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graphic, and other journals (Social Service Re- 
view, Journal of Home Economics, Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Journal of Nerv- 
ous and Mental Disease, Milbank Memorial 
Fund Quarterly, Population Studies, and Statis- 
tical Bulletin.) 

As reflected in the bibliography, the most 
popular subjects in descending order were the 
contemporary family (V) ; the family in history 
and in other cultures (VIII) ; counseling, edu- 
cation, and welfare (VII); disorganization 
(VI); marriage and divorce (IV) ; premarriage 
(III); sexual behavior (II) ; and commentaries, 
reviews, and bibliography (I). (Roman num- 
erals refer to the sections of the bibliography. ) 
This order is the same as last year’s with one 
major exception. Counseling, education, and 
welfare was almost non-existent last year with 
only two entries, and is a substantial third this 
year with thirty-nine. 

One reason for a significant, but not a major, 
portion of the increase in references to the con- 
temporary family and to counseling, education, 
and welfare was the appearance in 1956 of spe- 
cial issues by three journals on research on the 
child and the family. An entire number of the 
Journal of Social Issues (Vol. 11, No. 4, bear- 
ing a 1955 imprint, but not appearing until 
1956) of the Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues is devoted to research reports 
of a team of social scientists on the subject of 
Impact of Mental Illness on the Family (VI ¢). 
Special acknowledgement must be made to the 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund for its 
generous support of research conferences and 
publications, The June, 1956, issue (Vol. 27, 
No. 2) of Child Development includes a Sup- 
plement on the Chicago Conference on Child 
Development held in October, 1955, under the 
joint sponsorship of the Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund and the Society for Research in 
Child Development. Other papers from this 
conference will be published in later issues and 
elsewhere. A special issue of the Social Service 
Review (Vol. 30, No. 3, September, 1956) is 
devoted to the Proceedings of the Conference 
on Research in the Children’s Field held in Chi- 
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cago in April, 1956, sponsored by the Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund and the Research 
Section of the National Association of Social 
Workers. “What are the major unanswered 
questions relating to social service for children? 
What are the primary problems in research in 
the children’s field?” These and other questions 
were the themes of the conference. Each of these 
three special issues highlight preliminary find- 
ings and focus attention upon important 
methodological and substantive problems for fu- 
ture consideration. 

Except for those made in connection with 
specific empirical studies, critical reviews and 
commentaries of family research are scarce. 
Two, however, are exceedingly provocative and 
should stimulate new lines of investigation. Nel- 
son Foote and Leonard Cottrell (1) have boldly 
set forth their concept of “interpersonal com- 
petence” which specifies the reorientation of 
research and practice so that individuals in a 
family setting can progressively develop their 
capacities toward designated goals, Although 
the high ambitions of these authors may never 
be achieved in reality, they have charted a new 
direction for research and its utilization by 
family-serving agencies. Claude Bowman's (1) 
intelligent and meaningful critique of research 
in family dynamics may become a milestone in 
the marriage and family literature. Certain 
basic assumptions implicit in research utilizing 
the family questionnaire are criticized, while 
acknowledging the contributions of earlier in- 
vestigators, and a method of research based 
upon a more adequate view of interpersonal 
dynamics is cogently presented. 

Although the great torrent of criticisms, com- 
mentaries, and research stimulated by the Kin- 
sey reports has subsided, the powerful and sus- 
tained impact of these studies is still being felt. 
The round-table discussion by Karl Bowman 
and others, including the late Alfred Kinsey 
(II), should be helpful in interpreting and in- 
tegrating the finding of surveys on sexual be- 
havior into psychiatric theory and practice. 

At least two additional methodological con- 
tributions which stem from the Kinsey studies 
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are reported this year. Following the lead of 
Maslow and Sakoda in their analysis of the 
probable nature and extent of volunteer-error 
in the Kinsey study, Aron Siegman (II) con- 
cludes from his investigation that although no 
difference was found between volunteers and 
non-volunteers to a “Kinsey interview” in basic 
personality characteristics such as manifest 
anxiety, rigidity, defensiveness, and self-esteem, 
more volunteers than non-volunteers stated that 
women ought to have as much sexual freedom 
as men. Although the Kinsey volume on the 
female shows that her orgasmic capacity before 
marriage is a good prediction of her orgasmic 
capacity in coitus after marriage, there is no 
analysis in it of the relationship of premarital 
coital experience per se and the sexual adjust- 
ment of the female in marriage. In posing this 
relationship as a hypothesis, Robert Hamblin 
and Robert Blood (II) using data from the 
Kinsey report which are recombined and re- 
examined concluded, ‘The results of the analy- 
sis cast doubt upon the validity of the hypothe- 
sis that premarital coitus per se facilitates the 
wife's sexual adjustment as measured by orgasm 
rates. . . . Rather, experience or inexperience in 
premarital intercourse seems to bear no con- 
sistent casual relationship to the wife's sexual 
adjustment.” 

Neglect in the field of sociology of any serious 
consideration of the double standard of premari- 
tal sexual intercourse prompts Ira Reiss (II) to 
suggest such an analysis and to demonstrate its 
importance by presenting and discussing six 
hypothesized characteristics of the double stand- 
ard. The internal consistency and coherence of 
this standard and its relation to other standards 
and behavior patterns in our society are lucidly 
discussed. 

The growing interest in the subject of dating, 
a field that was almost completely neglected 
until very recently, is reflected in several good 
empirical studies which were published this 
year. Sam Lowrie (III) found in a sample of 
high school and college students that older stu- 
dents dated more frequently than younger ; those 
going steady or engaged more than those not; 
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females more than males except for those going 
steady in which case the frequency for males 
and females was equal; and those who began to 
date at an earlier age had higher frequencies ex- 
cept that there was no difference in this respect 
among those going steady or engaged. A larger 
gap between the opinions of high school boys 
and girls about sex activities in dating than has 
been reported previously for various college 
populations was found by Warren Breed (III). 
He suggests that part of this difference may be 
due to the lesser advancement of high school 
than college students along the path of sociali- 
zation. In his continuing reexamination of the 
theories and findings of Waller, Robert Blood 
(III) concludes that although the rah-rah days 
of the twenties and the need to masquerade 
behind the dating paraphernalia of cars, pins, 
and raccoon coats survives to some extent in par- 
ticular segments of the student body at the 
University of Michigan, the predominantly 
friendly and non-exploitative relationship be- 
tween men and women students makes college 
dating a more suitable preparation for serious 
courtship than it once was, 

Three studies of dating behavior among 
foreign students, two of which concern foreign 
students in this country and the other a compari- 
son of an American and a Norwegian student 
group, are extremely revealing. Panos Bardis's 
(III) sample of foreign students at Purdue 
University included Chinese, Greeks, Hawaiians, 
Indians (Asians), Latin Americans, Filipinos, 
and Scandinavians. With the exception of the 
Scandinavians, all foreign groups considered 
Americans as more liberal than themselves in 
dating attitudes; among most groups the differ- 
ence between males and females indicated some, 
though varying, influence of the double stand- 
ard; longer residence in America, especially 
among the Indians, was accompanied by higher 
rating liberalism scores; and conservative family 
systems were associated with low and liberal 
family systems with higher liberalism scores. A 
comparison of the questionnaire results ob- 
tained by William Simenson and Gilbert Geis 
(III) from students at the University of Oslo 
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and the University of Wisconsin shows that 
the Norwegian girl in the dating situation 
typically shares half of the expenses, whereas 
the American girl rarely bears any. The Nor- 
wegian girl, as well as her male counterpart, is 
rather strict in love-making intimacy at the 
early stages of the dating-courtship relationship 
compared with the American, but considerably 
more liberal at the later stages, particularly 
during the engagement. In an unusual study, 
Lucy Huang (III) found that Chinese stu- 
dents in the Chicago area in learning to cope 
with the dating problem, which to them in- 
volved many extreme difficulties, neither re- 
jected completely their traditional ideas about 
men and women nor accepted unreservedly 
American practices; rather they ' improvised 
novel patterns unfamiliar in either the Chinese 
or the American culture. 

Of five studies of courtship and mate selec- 
tion which repeat and retest previous studies 
and hypotheses, one confirms and four refute 
of question the findings and interpretations of 
predecessors. The results obtained by Charles 
Hobart (III) in a study of disagreement and 
non-empathy during courtship among college 
students in California ate remarkably similar to 
those of the original study of Clifford Kirk- 
patrick and him using college students in In- 
diana. By contrast, Gerald Leslie and Arthur 
Richardson (III) from their study of family 
and campus influences in mate selection state, 
“The relatively clear marital selection by social 
class found by Hollingshead in New Haven 
did not appear in this group of marriages drawn 
from a more restricted class range.” Reporting 
the method and the findings of a study of resi- 
dential propinquity in Nashville and comparing 
them with those of previous studies, Alan 
Kerckhoff (III) suggests that variations in 
propinquity aside from those created by the use 
of different techniques would arise from the lack 
of homogeneity or cohesiveness in the neigh- 
borhood and the various personal motives which 
impel an individual to make contacts outside 
the local area. The data of the studies of Charles 
Bowerman and Barbara Day (III) and of Ray- 
mond Corsini (IV) conflict with those of 
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Winch and associates concerning complementary 
needs in mate selection. That some studies con- 
firm and others refute this theory of mate selec- 
tion may be accounted for, in part at least, by 
the fact that the same phenomenon is not being 
studied because different techniques and “instru- 
ments” are being used. 
_ The increase in the quantity and quality of 
empirical studies of marital relations and of 
critical evaluations of the techniques used in 
these researches is a significant trend. Elizabeth 
Bott (IV) makes a plea for a more precise con- 
ceptualization of conjugal roles, and Arthur 
Vidich (IV) explores the technical and social 
problems connected with studying husband-wife 
interaction and the obstacles and advantages to 
securing information from both spouses in each 
other's presence. The need for studying marital 
adjustment and other problems of family life 
in more precisely defined social groups is being 
met by the inception of such studies as the one 
by Jack Curtis and Mary Mahan (IV) on the 
prediction of success in Roman Catholic mar- 
riages. The current research in marital relations 
covers a great variety of topics and techniques. 
Marital tension in terms of the number and sex 
of children is explored by Bernard Farber and 
Leonard Blackman (IV). In the study of Atlee 
Stroup (IV) no correlation was found between 
the marital adjustment of the mothers as meas- 
ured by Kirkpatrick’s Individual Family Interest 
Scores and the personality adjustment of the 
child as measured by the California Test of Per- 
sonality. A study of pair member agreement by 
consensual responses in dating, courtship, and 
marriage is made by Orville Brim and Nancy 
Wood (IV). Although his sample is small, the 
research of Raymond Corsini (IV) may mark 
an important step forward in studies of predic- 
tion of marital happiness in terms of the com- 
bination of personality, background, and simi- 
larity, especially from the viewpoint of percep- 
tion of self and others, for as he says in calling 
attention to a significant commonplace that is 
too often overlooked, “Marital happiness does 
not depend only on who marries, but also on 
who marries whom.” 

As mentioned in the previous reviews, few 
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research monographs are published in the field 
of marriage and the family. It is interesting to 
note, therefore, that two of the book-length 
studies appearing this year are on the topics of 
divorce and remarriage, both of which have re- 
ceived little attention in the past. Jessie Bernard, 
Remarriage: A Study of Marriage (IV), effec- 
tively combines an analysis and commentary of 
the findings of others and of her previously 
unreported study of two thousand cases of re- 
marriage. William Goode's, After Divorce 
(IV), a study of 425 divorced mothers, is ex- 
tremely noteworthy both because the analysis is 
well-done and especially because it probes sys- 
tematically and sympathetically into a subject 
about which much is said, but little is known. 
The other studies of divorce use a variety of 
techniques and report several interesting find- 
ings. Eugene Litwak (IV) shows how a single 
set of laws, divorce laws, have different ways 
of effecting social control. Kenneth Cannon and 
Ruby Gingles (IV) found that the divorce rate 
in the more urban counties in Nebraska varied 
inversely with respect to the number of foreign- 
born and directly with respect to income level 
and urbanization, and that these three factors 
accounted for eight-tenths of the variation in 
divorce rates between these counties. Judson 
Landis (IV) in his study of two thousand col- 
lege students found no support for the theory 
that an important factor in explaining the mar- 
riage failure of children from divorced mar- 
riages is that they go steady with, become en- 
gaged to, and marry children from divorced 
marriages. Two more reports from the study of 
marriage, birth, and divorce records in Tippe- 
canoe County, Indiana, by the system of “record 
linkage” initiated by the senior author are made 
by Harold T. Christensen, Hanna Meissner, 
and Bette Rubinstein (IV). They found among 
other things that divorce is associated with pre- 
marital pregnancy, extremely young or ex- 
tremely old age at marriage, and falsification of 
age at marriage. They concluded, however, in 


the second article, “Though premarital preg- . 


nancy tends to blunt the marriage relation . . . 
there seems to be no good reason for believing 
that such a marriage cannot be successful pro- 
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viding there are other factors sufficient in num- 
ber and strength to sustain it... .” 

A review of research on the contemporary 
family itself, including parent-child, the family 
group, and fertility and child spacing, is con- 
fronted with an “embarrassment of riches.” 
The almost ninety items under this heading (V) 
represent one-third of this year’s and the equiva- 
lent of three-fourths of last year’s entire bibli- 
ography. The dominant themes are concepts of 
self and others and especially identification of 
child with parents; authoritarian-democratic 
child rearing practices; role and status of peers 
and family members; interaction of family mem- 
bers; family values; and social and psycho- 
logical factors influencing fertility and child 
spacing. Although a great variety of techniques 
are reported, the use of “test instruments” is 
the dominant method for securing data. 

Some of the current assumptions in psycho- 
analytic literature is supported in the research 
of Russell Dynes, Alfred C. Clarke, and Simon 
Dinitz (V a). Unsatisfactory interpersonal rela- 
tionships in the family of orientation are sig- 
nificantly related to high aspirational levels and 
satisfactory relationship are related to low 
aspirational levels. Differences in aspirations 
may be more closely related to subtle interper- 
sonal factors than to overt parental pressures. 

Lee Rainwater (V a) found that middle class 
girls differ more from lower class girls than do 
boys of these two classes. As measured by the 
Szondi test, the most divergent groups were the 
middle class girls and lower class boys. In a 
comparison of the interest of English and 
American school children in the study of Leona 
Tyler (V a), the sex groups were found to be 
considerably less alike one to another than the 
nationality groups, and there was a consistent 
tendency for English children to like fewer 
things and to dislike more things than the 
American children. Arnold Rose (V 4) con- 
cludes from his study of rural youth, ‘Evidence 
supports Reisman’s hypothesis that qualities of 
the ‘other-directed personality’ are more highly 
valued than are qualities of the ‘inner-directed 
personality.’ ”’ But there was no difference in 
this regard between youths’ own values and 
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what they perceived their parents’ values to be. 
The hypothesis that male subjects who per- 
ceive their mothers as playing the principal dis- 
ciplinarian role in the family will rank higher 
on attitudinal measures of self-blame than male 
subjects who perceive their fathers as playing 
the principal disciplinarian role finds support 
in the study of Andrew Henry (V a). 

According to Lydia Fauls and Walter Smith 
(V 4), the five-year-old middle class children of 
both sexes had clearly identified with the appro- 
priate sex role, and they perceived their parents 
as indoctrinating them in these roles, Daniel 
Brown (V a) in an analysis of the nature and 
extent of young children’s preference for ob- 
jects and activities characteristic of their own 
or the opposite sex found the existence of defi- 
nite, relatively dichotomous sex-role patterns in 
young children. There is an interesting sex dif- 
ference in that boys showed a greater preference 
for the male role than girls showed for the 
female role. The hypothesis that ethnocentrism- 
authoritarianism, parental punitiveness and the 
child’s own punitiveness are inter-correlated 
finds support in the data derived from test re- 
sults in the study of William Lyle and Eugene 
Levitt (V a). In a study of college students and 
of mothers and fathers, Susan Gray and Rupert 
Klaus (V a) reported, “In the comparison of 
the relations with the two parents, for both 
men and women greater similarities were found 
in general for the same-sex parent, both as 
tested and as perceived. When the sexes are 
compared, however, women are significantly 
more like their same-sex parent both as tested 
and perceived.” 

In a study of father identification among 
adolescent boys, Donald Payne and Paul Mus- 
sen (V a) found that high father identification 
was associated with the perception of the father 
as a highly rewarding, affectionate person, and 
with the perception of a relationship with par- 
ents as being highly rewarding and warm. Rela- 
tively masculine mothers tended to inhibit 
strong father identification in their sons; boys 
who were strongly father identified were more 
calm and friendly than their less highly identi- 
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fied peers. In another study of parental identifi- 
cation, Harry Levin and Robert Sears (¥ a) re- 
port that boys who were highly identified, and 
who had the distinctive cues of male aggressive- 
ness provided by being usually punished by their 
fathers, showed the highest frequency of aggres- 
sion. Identification was related to high aggres- 
sion in girls only when it was associated with 
severe punishment by mothers who usually did 
the punishing. 

Important sex differences were also revealed 
in the study of Jerome Kagan (V a). Both girls 
and boys stated that fathers were less friendly 
and more dominant, punitive, and threatening 
than others. There was, however, a consistent 
tendency for the older children to be more likely 
than the younger children to view the parent of 
the same sex as more dominant and punitive. 
A rather interesting distinction between cultural 
patterns and personal idiosyncrasies is noted in 
the study of Robert Hess and Gerald Handel 
(V a). “The patterns of aggression transmitted 
from parent to child appear to be cultural pat- 
terns rather than the particular feature of the 
individual parent. This applies especially to 
boys. Males tend to learn their cultural sex-typed 
patterns of aggression to a greater extent, or at 
least at an earlier age, than do females... . 
The mother appears to transmit to her children 
more of her individual features of aggressive 
behavior than does the father. In contrast to the 
pattern displayed by males, girls resemble their 
mothers much more than other adults, either 
male or female.” In her study of five- and six- 
year-olds in two-child families, Helen Koch 
(V 4) discusses the danger of broad generaliza- 
tions concerning the effect of family constella- 
tion variables on the attitudes of children to- 
wards their peers. Significant findings of this 
study are in terms of various family-child-sibling 
interactions. 

Two monograph studies contribute to our 
understanding of parent-child relationships in 
general even though one is concerned with a 
special locality and the other with problem 
areas of mental health and marital divorce. 
Roger Barker and Herbert Wright's, Midwest 
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and Its Children: The Psychological Ecology of 
an American Town, addresses attention to be- 
havior in its natural setting as a goal of, and 
necessary adjunct to, the study of behavior in 
experimental laboratory settings. The five-year 
study of Midwest includes a survey of behavior 
settings, a large collection of episode specimens 
of behavior primarily composed of the record 
of a full day of direct observation of children, 
a survey of behavior objects, and a study of so- 
cial action and interaction. Rose Thomas (V a) 
in her study of girls with schizophrenia and 
their non-psychotic sisters finds confirmation of 
her hypothesis that the mother of the patient 
with the schizophrenia has restricted the social 
participation of her daughter, that the psychotic 
daughter has responded submissively and the 
non-psychotic sister less submissively to the ma- 
ternal restriction of social participation, and that 
the mother repeats the pattern of relation which 
she had with her own mother, The author dis- 
cusses the limitations of the study and empha- 
sizes that the findings are suggestive rather than 
conclusive, 

Even though the distinction exists for analyti- 
cal purposes only since parents and children 
comprise the family, many studies focus atten- 
tion upon it as a group relationship rather than 
upon child development and the child rearing 
processes. In their efforts to identify some of the 
dimensions that may be useful in defining a 
family’s emotional world, Gerald Handel and 
Robert Hess (V 4) emphasized that it is not 
only necessary to ask, “What does a parent do 
to a child?” but also, “What is a child?” Their 
work has led them to make a distinction be- 
tween what they call the static and the trans- 
formative family. The static family is dedicated 
to maintaining the psychological status quo with 
respect to self, others, and the outer world, 
whereas the transformative family is engaged in 
major alterations either of the family life style 
or the characteristics of the self. Attempting to 
answer the question, ‘To what extent are hus- 
bands and wives able to recognize their roles 
in a family decision making session?” William 
Kenkel and Dean Hoffman (V 5) conclude 
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that, “. . . the couples are unpracticed at even 
the relatively superficial degree of analysis nec- 
essary to recognize the part they play in a simple 
and structured interaction. To attain this degree 
of role recognition would seem to be a first step 
in the teaching of rational decision making.” 

From their analysis of sex role differentiation 
in “jury deliberation,” Fred Strodbeck and 
Richard Mann (V 4), in recasting their findings 
slightly, suggest that “. . . men pro-act, that is 
they initiate relatively long bursts of acts di- 
rected at the solution of the task problem and 
woman tend more to react to the contributions 
of others.” In their survey of high school and 
college students, Orville Brim and Raymond 
Forer (V 6) found that the length of life plan- 
ning as measured in terms of “How far ahead 
have you planned your life?” was positively cor- 
related with occupational and educational status 
of the respondents’ fathers, with being Jewish 
rather than Protestant or Catholic, with younger 
rather than older age, and with being male 
rather than female. The paper by Ruth Cavan 
(V 5) discusses some rationalizations and stereo- 
types, such as the supposition that in-laws can- 
not live peaceably together, that they hinder 
family adjustment because they become “‘self- 
fulfilling prophecies.” Mirra Komarovsky (V 6) 
traces the effect of later studies upon the con- 
cepts, methods, and hypotheses of the original 
study, one of which is that if the wife is the more 
dependent upon her parents, there will be more 
trouble with the latter than with her husband's 
parents. 

The delightful essay by Nelson Foote (V 5) 
on the dog as a neglected member of the family, 
as far as researchers are concerned, contains 
many suggestions for future study and some 
wise observations about human nature, Along 
these same lines, it is gratifying to see that some 
family researchers have the good sense to ex- 
amine and re-examine other commonplace mat- 
ters, too. Marilyn Dunsing (V a) describes the 
sources of spending money of adolescents and 
discusses some implications of these patterns; 
and Ruth Honey (V 4) gives a progress re- 
port of study on the way families make financial 
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decisions. An analysis by May Cowles and Ruth 
Dietz (V 4) of the time spent in homemaking 
activities by a group of Wisconsin farm home- 
makers and a comparison with three earlier 
studies reveals that the total homemaking time 
and the total working time per week have 
changed very little in the quarter century elaps- 
ing since the earliest study was made. In com- 
parison with the earlier studies, this study in 
Wisconsin shows a decline in the number of 
hours spent in food activities and in sewing and 
mending, and an increase in time spent in 
family care and in purchasing and management. 

The account of David Schneider and George 
Homans (V 5) on the American kinship sys- 
tem also calls attention to a vast, and probably 
highly significant, area which has been largely 
overlooked. The kinship system as a whole is, 
therefore, a socialization device, a ‘child-training 
practice,’ if you will, which looms considerably 
larger than any given child-training practice like 
weaning or toilet training or aggression control 
. . . the American kinship system embodies in 
clear and communicable form the essence of the 
dominant values of the whole culture even while 
it manages to discharge those functions universal 
to kinship systems, those social functions which 
are prerequisite to the maintenance of any social 
and cultural system.” The basic causes of change 
itt the family in modern society and the effects 
on it of scientific discoveries and technological 
inventions are discussed by William Ogburn 
and Meyer Nimkoff (V 5). While these two 
studies deal with the macrocosm, many others, 
including the following three, are concerned 
with the innumerable microcosms of the Ameri- 
can scene. James Bossard and Eleanor Boll 
(V 5) describe some of the characteristics of 
the large family system. The trials and tribula- 
tions and the variable impact of acculturation 
upon husband-wife and parent-child relation- 
ships of Chinese-American males who went to 
China for former wives or war brides and 
brought them back to California are told by Rose 
Lee (V 4). The investigation by Victor Chris- 
topherson of patriarchal authority in the Mor- 
mon family throws added light upon the inter- 
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play between the actual and pretended adherence 
to a traditional pattern of life. 

Many excellent studies of fertility and child 
spacing in this and other countries (V ¢ and 
VIII) were published this year. The extensive 
research into the problem of family planning in 
Puerto Rico continues to be well reported by 
Mayone Stycos, Reuben Hill, and Kurt Back 
(VIII). This study is of considerable signifi- 
cance for several reasons, not the least of which 
is the demonstration that the desire to use con- 
ception control is not sufficient to insure its 
continued use and that family planning involves 
the entire warp and woof of the social fabric. 
In the thirtieth and thirty-first of a series of arti- 
cles in the Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, 
there are reported additional analyses of the 
data from the Indianapolis Study. Lois Pratt and 
P. K. Whelpton (V ¢) found that the extent of 
a wife's participation in activities outside the 
home is directly related to her interest in and 
liking for children and the effectiveness of her 
fertility planning, and inversely related to her 
fertility and desired family size; and Erwin 
Solomon, Jeanne Clare, and Charles Westoff 
(V ¢) found that the desire to insure against 
childlessness is an important reason for having a 
second child. Perhaps the most unusual account 
of all is that of H. V. Muhsam (VIII) concern- 
ing fertility of polygamous marriages among the 
Arab Beduin. He concludes that it may be pos- 
sible to utilize data on the fertility of polyga- 
mous marriages for drawing inferences on the 
effects of coital frequency on fertility, provided 
polygamous husbands distribute their sexual ac- 
tivities among all their wives so that coital 
frequency for a polygamous wife is lower than 
that of a monogamous one. Among other find- 
ings it is shown that, although the number of 
children born to polygamous women is smaller 
than that of monogamous women, polygamous 
husbands have larger families than monogamous 
ones. 

The primary topics under family disorganiza- 
tion are alcoholism, delinquency, illegitimacy, 
homosexuality, and mental illness. Joan Jack- 
son’s (VI 4) second report of her excellent study 
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of the lives of seventy-five wives of AA mem- 
bers describes the adjustment of the family to an 
alcoholic in terms of seven critical stages. That 
a husband's decreased use of alcohol is not 
always an unmixed blessing is indicated in the 
research of Donald Macdonald (VI a). Of 
eighteen women admitted to a state mental hos- 
pital all of whom were or had been married 
to an alcoholic, the mental disorder became 
manifest following a decrease in the husband's 
drinking. It may be that this decrease was a 
precipitating factor in the onset of the mental 
disturbance. 

In an interesting study of girl and boy “re- 
peaters” in cases of delinquency in Detroit, Wil- 
liam Wattenberg (VI 4) points out that the as- 
sumption that the comparatively large percent- 
age of girls charged with sex-linked activities 
and with incorrigibility does not reflect pri- 
marily our double standard of sexual morality. 
His study strongly suggests that the process 
whereby the charge against the youth is made 
deserves attention. Parents, especially the mother, 
are more often the complainants in cases involv- 
ing girls. While boys more often leave home to 
engage in sports or gang activities, girls are fre- 
quently entangled in family squabbles simply 
because they cannot get away as easily. The 
tentative findings of Clark Vincent (VI ¢) ina 
continuing study of illegitimacy seriously ques- 
tion the common assumption that the need for 
financial assistance is the primary reason why 
many unwed mothers go through “independent” 
adoption procedures rather than an approved 
agency. In fact, it appears that the higher the 
financial, professional, and educational attain- 
ment of the unwed mother the more she tends 
to dispose of her baby through a doctor or a 
lawyer. 

The commentary of Evelyn Hooker (VI @) 
and the study of a homosexual community in a 
large Canadian city by Maurice Leznoff and 
William Westley (VI @) are important addi- 
tions to the small, but growing, empirical litera- 
ture on this subject. According to Leznoff and 
Westley, the homosexual community is defined 
by homosexuals as “‘a social context in which the 
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homosexual can find acceptance as a homosexual 
and collective support for his deviant behavior.” 
The homosexual communities in Canada and the 
United States are linked together chiefly through 
the geographical mobility of their members. 
Kirson Weinberg’s Incest Behavior (VI d) is 
also an important contribution to another little 
known area. The general discussion and the 
analysis of two hundred cases of incest have 
many social, psychological, and legal implica- 
tions. 

A major development this year is the appear- 
ance of a great many studies and critiques of 
counseling, education, and welfare activities in 
the family field. Albert Ellis (VII a2) concludes 
his penetrating evaluation of marriage counsel- 
ing with this admonition. ‘These may be good 
reasons for continuing to say that we do ‘marri- 
age counseling’ instead of ‘psychotherapy.’ But 
it is still more important that, whatever the pub- 
lic may prefer to call us, we ourselves realize 
that we often, and perhaps almost invariably, 
do psychotherapy, albeit a special kind of psy- 
chotherapy. . . . Unless we face this fact 
squarely, . . . the heritage that we pass on to 
counselors in training is likely to be of dubious 
value to them, to their potential clients, and to 
the entire counseling profession.” 

Alexander Thomas (VII a) describes the pro- 
cedures and problems involved in the simultane- 
ous psychotherapy of eight couples and suggests 
modifications of the usual analytic procedures. 
Contrary to a principle widely held by many 
analysts and other therapists, he observes that 
“, . , simultaneous analytic psychotherapy with 
marital partners is both feasible and advanta- 
geous in selected cases.’’ On the basis of projec- 
tive tests and psychotherapeutic counseling data, 
David Mandel and Seymour Fisher (VII a) find 
that any given family tends to be characterized 
by a distinguishing theme or problem area in 
successive generations. An analysis of one family 
group is presented illustrating a conceptual ap- 
proach that the authors have found to be suc- 
cessful in understanding the individual patient 
as one link in an ongoing group process. 

Even though education for marriage and the 
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family is and will undoubtedly continue to be in 
great demand irrespective of the immediate 
findings of researchers, it is interesting to note 
that we still do not have any clear idea of what 
it does to or for people. Whereas Virginia 
Moses (VII 6) finds that college students en- 
rolled in a functional course in family relations 
made significant gains in their understanding of 
areas of the course which the staff considered 
important and that alumni who formerly had 
the course stated they applied in everyday life 
what they had learned from it, George Finck 
(VII 4) in a study of another college sample 
could find no difference between participants 
and non-participants in a course in marriage edu- 
cation in terms of getting married, staying mar- 
ried, and having children. According to the 
findings of Joseph Henderson (VII 4), how- 
ever, the attendance at college seemed to have 
had a profound influence upon certain attitudes 
toward family living of students of different 
social classes in that there were greater similari- 
ties in these respects at the end than at the 
beginning of the first school year. 

The study of Benjamin Beyrer and Edward 
Tevald (VII ¢) could have important, practical 
consequences by showing that the law establish- 
ing the responsibility of grandparents in cases 
of children receiving aid to dependent children 
may not be accomplishing its purpose because 
its administration is more costly than the amount 
it saves. Henry Meyer, Wyatt Jones, and Edgar 
Borgatta (VII ¢) describe an attempt to devise 
a system whereby the decision by unmarried 
mothers to keep or to surrender their babies can 
be predicted in about eight-tenths of the cases 
and the administrative advantages of anticipat- 
ing, but not depending upon, this procedure. 

Two studies involving the placement of chil- 
dren are especially interesting and significant 
from the standpoint of both theory and practice. 
Because of special circumstances, Howard Stan- 
ton (VII ¢) was able to make an unusual study 
of a successful experiment wherein a private 
agency arranging full-time care for foster chil- 
dren sought prospective parents for these chil- 
dren rather than relying upon the time-honored 
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system of waiting for potential foster parents 
to apply for a child. Thus, “the parents seeking 
a child” was replaced by “the agency seeking pa- 
rents for the child.” This study also gives sup- 
port to the not always obvious proposition “that 
parental identification is important to the child’s 
welfare, that loving a child and wanting one are 
two different things, and that mother love in 
foster homes is the rule, not the exception.” 
The excellent studies of J. R. Wittenborn and 
associates (VII ¢) of adoptive children have an 
important bearing on methodology and practical 
application. These studies offer no encourage- 
ment to those who would depend upon an infant 
examination as a basis for anticipating the sub- 
sequent development of adoptive children, and 
they strongly suggest that many aspects of the 
personal and social development of children 
emerge in part as a result of differences in the 
home. Much of the effort commonly devoted 
to an exact evaluation of infants considered for 
adoption could more profitably be given to a 
study of the applicants who desire to be adop- 
tive parents. 

The other works on the family in history and 
in other cultures (VIII) which have not been 
mentioned previously in this review cover as 
many topics as those on the contemporary 
American family, and they are a pertinent con- 
tribution to our field of interest. They will, of 
course, be consulted by those who are interested 
in a particular subject or country, but in addi- 
tion some of them should be read by others in 
the family field because they give a fresh per- 
spective on our own interests and endeavors. 

Some current trends in family research seem 
particularly significant. For instance, there is a 
tremendous increase in studies involving the 
question of concepts of self and others in parent- 
child and husband-wife relationships through 
the use of a variety of standardized and impro- 
vised “‘test instruments.” This system of observa- 
tion and analysis, like many others, has limita- 
tions as well as capabilities. Although it has 
contributed greatly to our understanding of 
human motivation, there is the potential danger 
that the contemplation of “self” may produce 
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a self hypothesis so that instead of seeking 
the what, where, when, why, and how, we may 
simply be asking, “Mirror, mirror on the wall, 
who is fairest of us all?” At the other extreme 
there is the constantly recurring criticism that 
research in the family is largely non-productive 
because there is no adequate, systematic frame of 
reference. This criticism is, of course, well 
taken; but it must be remembered that the 
development of sound theories is a slow and 
arduous task requiring an almost endless succes- 
sion of false starts. There exist, in fact, many 
more “frames of reference” than we suspect. 
A next step of many which should be taken is 
the more careful examination of the presuppo- 
sitions upon which past and current research rest 
in order that they may be made explicit. 

Two other trends are more apparent. There is 
an improvement in the ‘talking relationship” 
between the various disciplines and profes- 
sions dealing with the family. This observation 
does not include the suggestion that one disci- 
pline ought to imitate another. Differences in 
centers of interest and in approach are neces- 
sary, and they create the distinction between 
disciplines. Nevertheless, knowledge of the pit- 
falls and contributions in one area often accel- 
erates advances in another. Considerably more 
attention is being given to the questions ‘What 
ought we to study, and how ought we to do it?” 
and also to a hitherto neglected subject, “What 
have we already accomplished ?” These queries 
include, but are also more general than, the 
specific criticism about the inadequacy of theory. 
These and other considerations suggest that the 
quantity of research will increase and its qual- 
ity will improve. 
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Landis, Judson T., ‘‘The Pattern of Divorce in Three Gen- 
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Litwak, Eugene, ‘Three Ways in Which Law Acts as a 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, ‘‘Marriages Increase 
in 1956," SB, 37 (December, 1956), pp. 3-5. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, ‘‘Married Population 
at New High Level,”’ SB, 37 (May, 1956), pp. 4-5. 

Payne, Raymond, ‘‘Adolescents’ Attitudes Toward the Work- 
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Schmitt, Robert C., ‘Research Note on Components of 
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a. Parent-Child 
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Mothers in Relation to Their Children’s Perceptions of 
Their Mothers’ Control: An Exploratory Study,’’ MFL, 
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Koch, Helen L., “‘Attitudes of Young Children Toward 
Their Peers as Related to Certain Characteristics of Their 
Siblings," PMGA, 70, 19 (1956), pp. 1-41. 

Koch, Helen L., “‘Sissiness and Tomboyishness in Relation 
to Sibling Characteristics," JGP, 88 (June, 1956), pp. 
231-244, 

Levin, Harry and Robert R. Sears, ‘‘Identification with 
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Child Development (June, 1956) on the Chicago Confer- 

ence on Child Development, 

Anderson, John E., “‘Child Development: An Historical 
Perspective,"” CD, 27 (June, 1956), pp. 181-196, 

Crandall, Vaughn J., ‘Some Problems of Personality De- 
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Gollin, Eugene §., “Some Research Problems for Develop- 
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Sigel, Irving E., *‘The Need for Conceptuslization in Re- 
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search on Child Development," CD, 27 (June, 1956), 
pp- 241-252. 

Spiker, Charles C., ‘Experiments with Children on the Hy- 
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1956), pp. 14-24, 
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Families and the Sharing of Households, ’’ MPL, 18 (Au- Lemere, Frederick, Paul O’Hollaren, and Milton A. Max- 
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Olsen, Marvin E., ‘Distribution of Responsibility Within the 
Family as Related to Social Stratification’’ (dittoed), Grin- 
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VI. DisorGaNizaTION 
(see also VII, Counseling, Education, and Welfare) 


4. Alcobolism 

Jackson, Joan K., ‘‘The Adjustment of the Family to Alco- 
holism,’ MFL, 18 (November, 1956), pp. 361-369, 

Lemere, Frederick, Milton A. Maxwell, and Pau! O’Hol- 
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well, ‘Sex Ratio of Alcoholic Patients Treated over a 20- 
Year Period,” QJSA, 17 (September, 1956), pp. 437-442. 

Macdonald, Donald E., ‘Mental Disorders in Wives of Alco- 
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VII. COUNSELING, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
4. Counseling 

Ackerman, Nathan W. and Marjorie L. Behrens, ‘A Study 
of Family Diagnosis,’’ Amer. J]. Orthopsychiatry, 26 (Janu- 
ary, 1956), pp. 66-78. 

Ellis, Albert, *‘A Critical Evaluation of Marriage Counseling,"’ 
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c. Welfare 
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Brieland, Donald, “Some Problems in Developing Research 
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Fradkin, Helen and Dorothy Krugman, ‘A Program of 
Adoptive Placement for Infants Under Three Months,"’ 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiatry, 26 (July, 1956), pp. 577-593. 

Jacobson, Paul H., ‘Hospital Care and the Vanishing Mid- 
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Simon, Abraham J., ‘‘Residential Treatment of Children: 
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Vinter, Robert D., ‘‘Group Work With Children and Youth: 
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VU. Tue Famity in History AND IN OTHER CULTURES 

Aginsky, Burt W., ‘‘A Theory of Cultural Genetics,"” Hum. 
Biol., 27 (December, 1955), pp. 301-329. 

Albino, Ronald C. and V. J. Thompson, ‘‘The Effects of 
Sudden Weaning on Zulu Children,’’ Brit. J. Medical 
Psychol., 29 (September, 1956), pp. 177-210. 

Back, Kurt W., Reuben Hill, and J. Mayone Stycos, ‘The 
Dynamics of Family Planning’’ (Puerto Rico}, MFL, 18 
(August, 1956), pp. 195-200. 

Barnouw, Victor, “‘Eastern Nepalese Marriage Customs and 
Kinship Organization,’’ Southw. J. Amthrop., 11 (Spring, 
1955), pp. 15-30, 

Blacker, C. P., “The Rhythm Method: Two Indian Experi- 
ments,"’ Eug. Rev., 47 (July and October, 1955), pp. 93-105 
and 163-172. 
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Borges Costa Esdras, ‘‘Relacoes de Familia em Cerrado e 
Retiro’’ (Family Relations in Cerrado and Retiro [Brazil}), 
Sociologia, 17 (May, 1955), pp. 132-146. 

Bowlby, John, Mary Ainsworth, Mary Boston and Dina 
Rosenbluth ‘The Effects of Mother-Child Separation: A 
Follow-up Study’’ [Great Britain), Brit. J. Medical Psychol., 
29 (September, 1956), pp. 211-247, 

Carstairs, George Morrison, “‘Hinjra and Jiryan: Two De- 
rivatives of Hindu Attitudes to Sexuality,’’ Brit. J. Medical 
Psychol, 29 (June, 1956), pp. 128-138. 

Cohen, Yehudi A., “‘Structure and Function: Family Organi- 
zation and Socialization in a Jamaican Community," AA, 
58 (August, 1956), pp. 664-686. 

Cole, William Graham, Sex in Christianity and Psychoanaly- 
sit, New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 1955. 

Collins, Sidney, *‘The Moslem Family in Britain,’ Soc. 
Econ. Stud., 4 (December, 1955), pp. 326-337. 

Douglas, J. W. B. and J. M. Blomfield, ‘The Reliability of 
Longitudinal Surveys’’ (Great Britain), MMFQ, 34 (July, 
1956), pp. 227-252. 

El-Badry, M. A., ‘‘Some Aspects of Fertility in Egypt,’ 
MMFQ, 34 (January, 1956), pp. 22-44, 

Garigue Philip, **French Canadian Kinship and Urban Life,”’ 
AA, 38 (December 1956), pp. 1090-1101. 

, Goody, Jack, “A Comparative Approach to Incest and 
Adultery,’’ Brit. J. Sociol., 7 (December, 1956), pp. 286- 
305, 

Gorer Geoffry, Exploring English Character, New York: Cri- 
terion Books, Inc., 1955. 

Gossman, Norbert J., ‘‘Political and Social Themes in the 
English Popular Novel—1815-1832"" Pwb, Opin. Quart., 
20 (Fall, 1956), pp. 531-341. 

Halevi, H. S., **Divorce in Israel,’’ PS, 10 (November 1956), 
pp. 184-192. 

Heinicke, Christoph M., ‘‘Some Effects of Separating Two- 
Year-Old Children from Their Parents: A Comparative 
Study’’ (Great Britain}, HR, 9 (May, 1956), pp. 105-176. 

Homans, George C. and David M. Schneider, Marriage, 
Authority, and Final Causes: A Study of Unilateral Cross- 
Cousin Marriage, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1955. 

Ibberson, D., ‘A Note on the Relationship Between Ilegiti- 
macy and the Birth Rate’’ [Jamaica}, Soc. Econ. Stud., 3 
(March, 1956), pp. 93-99. 

Jahoda, G., ‘Sex Differences in Preferences for Shapes: A 
Cross-Cultural Replication’®’ [Gold Coast), Brit. J. Psychol., 
47 (May, 1956), pp. 126-132. 

James, FE. O., Marriage and Society, New York: John de 
Graff, Inc., 1955. 

Kardiner, Abram, Sex and Morality, Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill, Company, 1954. 

Larson, Carl A., ‘The Frequency of First Cousin Marriages 
in a South Swedish Rural Community,"’ Amer. J. Hum. 
Genetics, 8 (September, 1956), pp. 151-153, 

Larson, Carl A., *‘Genetic-Hygiene Impairment Through In- 
cestuous Matings’’ [Sweden], Ewg. Quart., 3 (June, 1956), 
pp. 104-106. 

Lewis, Oscar and Ruth Lewis, ‘*A Day in the Life of a Mexi- 
can Peasant Family,” MPL, 18 (February, 1956), pp. 3-13. 

Litwak, Eugene, ‘‘Group Pressure and Family Breakup: A 
Study of German Communities,"” AJS, 61 (January, 1956), 
pp. 345-354. 

Lorimer, Frank, Culture and Human Fertility: A Study of the 
Relation of Cultural Conditions to Nom-Industrial and 
Transitional Societies, New York: UNESCO (Columbia 
Univ. Press, Distributors), 1955. 

Maynard Arauio, Alceu, “A Familia Numa Comunidade 
Alagoana’’ (The Family in an Alagoas Community [(Bra- 
zil}), Sociologia, 17 (May, 1955), pp. 113-131, 

Mead, Margaret and Martha Wolfenstein (eds), Childbood 
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in Contemporary Cultures, Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1955. 

Mickey, Barbara H., ‘‘The Family Among the Western 
Eskimo,’’ Anthrop. Pap. U. Alaska, 4 (December, 1955), 
Pp. 13-22, 

Morrison, William A., “‘Attitudes of Males Toward Family 
Planning in a Western Indian Village, MMFQ, 34 (July, 
1956), pp. 262-286. 

Muhsam, H. V., ‘‘Fertility of Polygamous Marriages’’ {Arab 
Beduin}, PS, 10 (July, 1956), pp. 3-16. 

Owen, John E., ‘Social Welfare in Finland’’ Soc. Sci., 31 
(April 1956), pp. 90-93. 

Pfaffenberger, Hans, ‘‘Planning for German Children of Mixed 
Racial Background’’ {West Germany], SSRev., 30 (March, 
1956), pp. 33-37. 

Pinchbeck, 1., ‘’The State and the Child in Sixteenth Century 
England,”’ Brit. J. Sociol., 7 (December, 1956), pp. 273- 
285. 

Potter, Robert G., Jr., “A Critique of the Glass-Grebenik 
Model for Indirectly Estimating Desired Family Size’’ 
{Great Britain} PS, 9 (March, 1956), pp. 251-270. 

Prasad, Lakshman and Latika Ghosh, ‘'Field Experience in 
Family Planning’’ [India], J. Fam. Welfare, 2 (March, 
1936), pp. 98-100, 

Prigent, Robert (ed.), Renouveau des Idbes sur la Famille 
{France}, Cahier No. 18, Institut National d'études dé- 
mographiques, Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1954. 

Schmucker, Helga, ‘‘Zur Sozialpolitischen Bedeutung des 
Familieneinkommens’’ (Toward the Social-Political Sig- 
nificance of Family Income [Western Germany]), Socialer 
Portschritt, 4 (March, 1955), pp. 59-64. 

Schonell, Fred J. and B. H. Watts, “A First Survey of the 
Effects of a Subnorma! Child on the Family Unit’’ [Aus- 
tralia), Amer, J. Mental Deficiency, 61 (July, 1956), pp. 
210-219. 

Sjoberg, Gideon, ‘‘Familial Organization in the Preindus- 
trial City,’ MFL, 18 (February, 1956), pp. 30-36. 

Special Committee of the Council of the British Medical As- 
sociation, Homosexualtiy and Prostitution (Great Britain], 
London: British Medical Association, 1955. 

Stycos, J. Mayone, Kurt Back, and Reuben Hill, ‘‘Contracep- 
tion and Catholicism in Puerto Rico,"’ MMFQ, 34 (April, 
1956), pp. 150-159. 

Stycos, J. Mayone, Family and Fertility in Puerto Rico: A 
Study of the Lower Income Group, New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1955. 

Stycos, J. Mayone, Kurt Back, and Reuben Hill, ‘‘Problems 
of Communication Between Husband and Wife on Matters 
Relating to Family Limitation,"’ HR, 9 (May, 1956), pp. 
207-215. 

Taeuber, Irene B., ‘Fertility and Research on Fertility in 
Japan,”’ MMFQ, 34 (April, 1956), pp. 129-149. 

Teeters, Negley K., “The Early Days of the Magdalen 
Society of Philadelphia,’’ SSRev., 30 (June, 1956), pp. 158- 
167, 

Trujillo Ferrari, Alfonso, ‘‘A Familia em Potengi’’ (The 
Family in Potengi (Brazil]), Sociologia, 17 (May, 1955), 
pp. 147-162. 

Vandyk, Neville D., ‘‘Family Allowances’ [Great Britain), 
Brit. J. Sociol., 7 (March, 1956), pp. 34-45. 

Willems, Emilio, ‘‘A Familia Portuguesa Contemporanea”’ 
(The Portuguese Family Today), Sociologia, 17 (March, 
1955), pp. 3-55. 

Willems, Emilio, “Die Familie in Portugal und Brasilien: 
ein Strukti gleichender Versuch’’ (The Family in Portu- 
gal and Brazil: A Comparative Essay in Structure), Kdlner 
Zeitschrift fiir Soziologie und Sozialpsychologie, 7, 1 (1953), 
pp. 24-42, 

Willis, Richard H., ‘‘Political and Child-Rearing Attitudes in 
Sweden,"’ JASP, 33 (July, 1955), pp. 74-77. 
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News and Notes 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN, Department Editor 
Western Reserve University 


Our members, organizations, and affiliates are 
active. , . . In May, the Oregon Coordinating 
Council on Social Hygiene and Family Life 
held its annual meeting in Salem, Oregon. Pro- 
fessor Elio Monachesi, Chairman, Department 
of Sociology, University of Minnesota, was the 
guest speaker. 

Dr. G. Y. Glassberg reports that the St. Louis 
Board of Education has authorized a special 
course designed to teach teachers, physicians, 
nurses, and other persons associated with a 
school system how to conduct courses in Per- 
sonal and Family Living. The course began June 
17 and will be offered again. Persons who live 
in the area and are interested should write the 
Registrar of Harris Teachers College, 5351 En- 
right, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 

Gerald R. Ehrlich, Ph.D., is active in the 
Westchester County Mental Hygiene Associa- 
tion, particularly with its new Family Counseling 
Service. He has been conducting a workshop 
for this group in Peekskill, New York on Mar- 
riage and the Family. 

Walter W. Argow, for the past five years 
state director of the Wisconsin Association for 
Mental Health, will become executive director 
of the newly organized Mental Health Founda- 
tion of Greater Los Angeles. A social psycholo- 
gist, Argow has held similar mental health posts 
in Indiana, Kansas, and Oregon. The California 
Foundation was established to receive grants 
and to raise funds to develop research, training, 
and community service projects in the mental 
health field. It is affiliated with the National 
Association for Mental Health. 

Lelia Massey, Chairman, Department of 
Home Economics, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio, indicates that a proposal has 
been prepared by a special committee of the 
American Home Economics Association urging 
the establishment of an independent agency 
within the Federal Government to be known as 
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the Research Institute for the American Home. 
Endorsement has been given by the Family 
Service Association of America and the Aineri- 
can Vocational Association. Miss Massey at- 
tended a Washington pre-legislation conference 
about the subject, April 29. For a free brochure, 
“Needs in Research for the American Family,” 
write A.H.E.A., Washington, D.C. 

From June 28 through July 9, George A. 
Douglas, coordinator for the Charlotte City 
Schools, North Carolina, conducted a Workshop 
in Personal and Family Living at East Carolina 
College at Greenville. 

Mrs, Dorothy Dyer taught a graduate work- 
shop, Procedures and Techniques in Family Life 
Education, at the University of Minnesota during 
the first summer school session. 

Friends of William Genne will be interested 
to learn of his appointment as Director of the 
Department of Family Life of the National 
Council of Churches, a newly created position. 
He will work with all denominational repre- 
sentatives as they plan and develop church 
family programs. Mr, Genne has been a staff 
member of the Clara Elizabeth Fund, Flint, 
Michigan, for over five years, 

Paul Gratke, Chairman of the Wisconsin 
Family Life Committee, has completed a packet 
series called Growing Together. The four head- 
ings included in this series are: “Discipline,” 
“Family Recreation,” ‘The Pre-School Child,” 
and “Sex Education.” Each of the packets costs 
$2.00. His address is the Milwaukee Public 
Library, 814 West Wisconsin Avenue. 

Professor Atlee Stroup, head of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, College of Wooster, has 
spent the year on a postdoctoral appointment in 
the Institute for Research in Social Science at the 
University of North Carolina, attending semi- 
nars in family sociology and statistics. He taught 
the family courses this summer at the University 
of North Carolina. 
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Professor Reuben Hill, University of North 
Carolina, has accepted a position at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota as Professor of Sociology and 
Research and Professor in the Institute of Child 
Welfare. He will be responsible for launching a 
long term project in graduate training of family 
researchers and family life educators. This will 
be financed in part by a five-year grant from the 
Hill Family Foundation of Minneapolis. 

Meeting and Events Held Recently.... A 
workshop on New Facts About Modern Families 
was held at Purdue University July 8-19. The 
theme was Family and Mental Health. 

The Virginia Council on Family Relations 
conducted a seminar on Opportunities for Co- 
operation of Psychiatry, Religion, and Social 
W ork in Meeting the Needs of Families at their 
annual meeting May 3, in Richmond. 

A two-week workshop dealing with problems 
of teaching family relationships in high school 
was held July 1-12 at Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, Provo, Utah. Dr. Victor Christopherson, 
Head of the Department of Child Development 
and Family Relationships, University of Con- 
necticut, was in charge of the workshop. 

During the week of June 17-21, a festival of 
learning known as Leadership Week was con- 
vened at Brigham Young University, with ap- 
proximately four thousand community leaders 
in attendance from all over the United States 
and even a few from abroad. The theme for 
the week was Families Face the Future. 

A three-week workshop in Family Life Edu- 
cation, under the cooperative sponsorship of the 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain, 
and The American Social Hygiene Association 
was held at New Britain, June 24-July 12. 

Tri-State Council on Family Relations organ- 
ized a workshop on Family Life Education, May 
10-11, Hartford Seminary, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut. Leaders were Elizabeth Force, Jack Buerkle, 
Eugene Link, Abraham Knepler, Theodore 
Lenn, Victor Christopherson, Lester Dearborn, 
Ralph Eckert, and Aline Auerbach. 

The National Marriage Guidance Council, 
Great Britain, held its 11th Annual Conference 
on May 16-19, 1957, at the Spa Hotel, Buxton 
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—Derbyshire. The theme was Education & 
Marriage. Incidentally, they reviewed five 
American books on marriage in their March 
quarterly, Marriage Guidance. 

News Items, Pamphlets, Research Pro- 
grams. ... A picture-story booklet telling what 
happens to a mental patient from the time she 
enters a good public mental hospital to the time 
she leaves has been published by the National 
Association for Mental Health and is now avail- 
able for distribution to the public. The 32-page 
booklet, titled New Hope points out that there 
is nothing to fear and everything to gain from 
prompt action at the onset of mental illness. 
The booklet is available to individuals and or- 
ganizations through the local and state mental 
health associations affiliated with the National 
Association for Mental Health, or through the 
National Office of that organization at 10 Co- 
lumbus Circle. Prices are 10 cents each, $7.50 a 
hundred, $50 a thousand. 

The Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Board of Christian 
Education has launched a four-year study of 
family life in America that may lead to the re- 
modeling of the church's teaching program. The 
survey is being guided by Rev. J. C. Wynn, 
recently appointed director of the Board's Office 
of Family Education Research, and Dr. Roy 
Fairchild, the research specialist for the project. 
The first phase of the study involves the gather- 
ing and evaluation of the results of past re- 
search on attitudes, aspirations, and views of 
middle class American families concerning mar- 
riage, child rearing, family resources, and the 
church. Other phases of the study will include a 
mail survey of the more than eight thousand 
pastors in the denomination, interviews with 
seven hundred Presbyterian parents, and con- 
sultative conferences with theologians, psycholo- 
gists, and social workers who will study and 
evaluate the research findings. Findings from 
the survey will be used to guide revision of the 
church’s educational programs for adults and 
youths. Representative congregations will be 
selected to test the adaptation indicated by the 
study. 

Ten Tips Toward Tax-Supported Community 
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Health Services, new illustrated 24-page booklet 
available from the National Health Council, is 
available to you. Growing out of experiences 
reported by delegates to the 7th and 8th Annual 
Meetings of the Council's National Advisory 
Committee on local health departments, it shows 
the individual citizen how he may spark a re- 
vitalized effort to create or improve the all- 
essential full-time local public health services. 
Single copies are 25 cents each, but a sliding 
scale for quantities lowers the figure to 12 cents 
for orders of five hundred or more from Na- 
tional Health Council, 1790 Broadway, New 
York 19, N.Y. 

The Volunteer and Welfare Information 
Service, 118 South Oak Knoll Ave., Pasadena, 
California, presents the fourth edition of So... 
You Serve on a Board, a composite guide post 
for executives and board members. Available at 
50 cents for individual copies, less 5 per cent on 
orders of twenty-five or more, and less 10 per 
cent on orders of fifty or more. 

The American Board for Psychological Serv- 
ices is pleased to announce its first annual listing 
of agencies and individuals who have voluntarily 
applied for listing and have been found to 
reach the standards of the Board. Professional 
enterprises of this kind seek and need the sup- 
port of all people who are interested in the 
protection of the public from inadequate, mis- 
leading and poor services. Copies of the direc- 
tory are available from Dr. Nathan Kohn, Jr., 
The American Psychological Association, 9827 
Clayton Road, St. Louis 17, Missouri. 

Meetings yet to come... . The Fourth Annual 
West Coast Conference on Preparation for 
Parenthood will be held August 22-25 on the 
campus of the University of Southern Caiifornia 
in Los Angeles. The program is focused on 
child bearing and prenatal care. From August 
26-30, Dr. Mary Jane Hungerford will conduct 
a workshop at the American Institute of Family 
Relations on the preparation of childbirth train- 
ing instructors. Persons from the disciplines of 
nursing, physical therapy, and physical educa- 
tion are particularly desired as workshop par- 
ticipants, Write to the Institute, 5287 Sunset 
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Boulevard, Los Angeles 27, California. 

Interprofessional Approaches to Competence 
in Family Living will be the theme of the 
Annual Meeting and Conferences of the Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations to be held 
August 21-24 at Purdue University. Among 
main topics to be considered will be education 
for marriage and family living in the school, 
parent cooperative nursery schools, religion and 
the family, family research, and parent educa- 
tion. Have you sent in your reservation and 
registration for the Annual Meeting? It should 
go to NCFR Conference, Comptroller's Office— 
Adult Education, Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

The International Union of Family Organiza- 
tions will hold an International Family W ork- 
ing Session in Rome, September 15-18, 1957. 
It is sponsored by the President of the Council 
of Ministers of Italy and Italian Family Or- 
ganizations. The program theme is Fatherless 
Families. 

Public health authorities representing com- 
munity, state, national, and _ international 
agencies, both voluntary and governmental, will 
exchange information on a wide variety of 
topics at the 85th Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association in Cleve- 
land, November 11-15. Each of the Association's 
fourteen specialized sections will hold meetings 
devoted to administrative and technical de- 
velopments, Other sessions will deal with topics 
which cut across several specialties. Among such 
topics are the quality of medical care, health 
services for industrial workers, medical care for 
the mentally ill, community health services for 
children, weight control in growth development, 
mental health and the school-age child, inter- 
national environmental health, health problems 
of the aging population, epidemiology of acci- 
dents, water fluoridation, air pollution, health 
aspects of housing and community mental 
health, 
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Abstracts 


WINSTON EHRMANN, Department Editor 
University of Florida 


Assisted by: LILLIAN COOPER, CHARLOTTE INCE, anp LINDA LOUNSBURY 


GENERAL 
Aldrich, C. Knight, Cornelia M. Dunphy, Starley 

Hunter, and Lydia Ann Lynde. “Counseling on 

Money Management,” Journal of Home Economics, 

48 (February, 1956), pp. 95-97. 

Money mismanagement does not always spring 
from lack of training. Sometimes it is linked with 
abnormal emotional development. In a study in Minne- 
apolis only a fifth of the indebtedness cases profited 
by assistance in budgeting. Sometimes the difficulty 
springs from the fact that husband and wife had 
acquired two different standards of living and, there- 
fore, different spending and savings patterns before 
marriage. Money has neurotic as well as economic 
uses: it may serve as an exaggerated symbol of secur- 
ity or of status, and. it may be used as a weapon. Is 
the person seeking financial counseling going to use 
the situation to express passive dependency or perhaps 
hostile dependency? The case worker is also advised 
to recognize her own prejudices about money and to 
try to be objective. 


Bird, H. Waldo and Peter A. Martin. “Countertrans- 
ference in the Psychotherapy of Marriage Partners,” 
Psychiatry, 19 (November, 1956), pp. 353-60. 
Countertransference, positive or negative, can be- 

come a tool instead of a danger in therapy. How the 

stereoscopic technique helps psychiatrists to utilize 
this tool is illustrated by a marital case history. Hus- 
band and wife were under treatment by two separate 
psychiatrists but the couple were jointly discussed by 
the two colleagues. Both physicians were psychoana- 
lytically oriented. Each might have cleared up the 

“blind spot’ or other evidence of unconscious feelings 

toward his patient that seemed to be blocking progress 

without assistance from the other. What the colleagues 

did for each other was to speed up these insights and 

thus the course of treatment of the distressed couple. 
The authors suggest that the renewed interest in 

countertransference, and especially scientific studies 
of the phenomenon by clinicians, should prove useful 
in counseling as well as in the education of medical 
students and during “training” analyses. The psycho- 
therapist's own analysis is interminable, they point 
out, since he “must unendingly analyze his feelings 
toward every patient under his care.” 


Clinch, Mary. “The Phenomenon of the Working 
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Wife,” Social Order, 6 (October, 1956), pp. 362- 

366. 

Wartime employment of women outside the home 
did not come to an end in 1945. Increasingly wives 
and mothers are becoming a part of the labor force in 
this country and to the author of this article the situ- 
ation has two serious drawbacks. One, women accept 
lower pay for the same work. Thus, they help reduce 
men’s income and then find they, in increasing num- 
bers, must go to work outside the home to help repair 
the damage to family income. Second, part-time 
mothers are not giving their children the necessary 
education and care, and increased juvenile delinquency 
is to be expected as a result. 

The author deplores that national magazines seem 
to reflect an acceptance of the two-income family as 
normal. “The main emphasis in these articles,” she 
says, “remains the father's duty to help with the 
family wash rather than his right to a family wage.” 
As a step toward reducing the “unfair competition” 
women as secondary wage earners present in the 
labor market, Catholic organizations are supporting 
equal-pay-for-equal-work laws, though not the Equal 
Rights Amendment proposed annually. According to 
the author, only Colorado of the fourteen states that 
have equal-pay laws has a law that can be effectively 
enforced. Likewise a bill before Congress is com- 
mended. 


Elson, Alex. “The Legal Profession’s Responsibility in 
Adoption,” Child Welfare, 35 (March, 1956), pp. 
21-24, 

After listing the standards applicable to any pro- 
fession and after pointing out that many lawyers are 
not aware of the role of child placement agencies or 
of the professional competence of social workers, Mr. 
Elson goes on to cite the lawyer's professional duty 
in each of several kinds of adoption situations. 

A lawyer can tell a couple that wants to adopt a 
child what the laws direct, what the adoption agency 
does, and what the lawyer can do; and he can ex- 
plain the reasons for the laws and procedures gov- 
erning adoption. Because there are not enough agencies 
and because physicians will go on making private 
placements, the lawyer may be confronted with a 
couple that has already acquired a child. The lawyer's 
duty in this instance is to take the steps necessary to 
legalize the adoption. In the case of an unmarried 
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mother who wants legal help, the lawyer's duty is to 
refer her to the proper community agency. 

Mr. Elson also comments on the judge's role in 
improving the adoption situation, and he mentions 
the efforts of the legal profession to improve the laws 
on child adoption and to discourage the smal] minority 
of black marketeers “who have forgotten their pro- 
fessional obligation.” 


Frank, Richard. ‘““What the Adoption Worker Should 
Know About Infertility,” Child Welfare, 35 
(February, 1956), pp. 1-5. 

The author distinguishes between sterility, which 
is irreversible, and infertility, which is treatable; and 
he emphasizes that only in recent years has it been 
known that the male partner is responsible for in- 
fertility in from 40 to 50 per cent of all cases and 
only during this time has the males’ resistance to 
examination lessened. He describes the usual steps in 
a fertility investigation, puncturing a few popular 
fallacies along the way. If the woman has not become 
pregnant after the couple has had a complete exami- 
nation and treatment, and sex relations without anxiety 
for the ensuing six to twelve months, they may then 
be advised to consider adoption. 

Regarding post-adoption fertility, the author states 
that “the work of Rock and others put these experi- 
ences strictly in the category of ‘chance.’ "’ He empha- 
sizes that the problem of emotional factors in infertil- 
ity is not yet solved. He suggests that « child-adoption 
agency could well have a consultant gynecologist on 
hand, one equipped to advise workers on doubtful 
cases. Such an agency would also find useful for re- 
ferrals a list of gynecologists in their area who work 
in the field of infertility. 


Gilman, Mildred. “India’s Vast Birth Control Experi- 
ment,” The Humanist, 17 (January-February, 
1957), pp. 14-16. 

As the author points out, India’s population of 380 
million people is increasing at the rate of five million 
a year. To counteract this trend, a comprehensive 
birth control experiment involving a quarter million 
people is being carried on by the Indian government, 
the Rockerfeller Foundation, and the Harvard School 
of Public Health. 

This experiment represents the first time many of 
the rural villages have been reached by family plan- 
ning education, and plans call for the establishment 
of over two thousand clinics throughout the country. 
Among the factors complicating the experiment are 
overcrowding, centuries-old taboos, and the attitudes 
of the villagers. While too early to judge results, this 
controlled study finds that 75 per cent of the inter- 
viewed villagers want to learn an effective child spac- 
ing method. 
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Hofstein, Saul. ‘Parent-Child Counseling in a Multi- 
ple Service Agency,” Mental Hygiene, 40 (July, 
1956), pp. 438-449. 

The author details the conceptual development of 
a social agency that includes the functions of both 
the family agency and child guidance agency. The 
eventual perspective came to include an emphasis on 
the relationship between parent and child and an as- 
sumption that both parents and children could be 
helped through casework methods to modify their 
relationship roles. Since in this agency two divisions 
exist, one oriented to inter-adult relationships and the 
other to the parent-child relationship, it remains for 
the client to choose the perspective from which he 
wishes to work on his problem. 

It is the task of the workers to discover the com- 
plex of attitudes and feelings in the parent-child re- 
lationship through concurrent, though independent, in- 
terviews. This system of interviewing permits observa- 
tion of reactions to physical separation and minimizes 
the problem of conflicting identifications in each 
worker. The objective of the counseling process is not 
to effect a total modification of personalities, but to 
help the parents and child modify the factors block- 
ing the normal development of their relationship. A 
case example illustrating the complexities and promise 
of this approach is presented. 


Linden, Maurice E. ‘'The Older Person in the Family,” 
Social Casework, 37 (February, 1956), pp. 75-81. 
The author highlights the ways in which our so- 

ciety rejects its elders, touching on family cohesive- 

ness, housing, employment, recreation, and education. 

He describes the psychological cycle by which the 
aging person made to feel useless to society and to 
loved ones, frequently passes from stagnation to lone- 
liness, to regression, to dependency, and, therefore, to 
further unattractiveness and hence to further rejection. 
Isolation can lead progressively to an “abject sur- 
render to destructive forces.” Neither mental illness 
nor a “forbidding rigidity” of opinion which springs 
from anxiety is inherent in the organism or the psyche 
of the aging. Dr. Linden thinks the facts suggest that 
much of what we think of as senility today may in 
the future be preventable with appropriate mental and 
social hygiene. 

Probably even more valuable than his outline of 
social and psychological causes of the problem of the 
aged is the author's emphasis of one possible result 
of elder-rejection. Children and young people, “as 
they watch the now subtle, now gross, brutality ex- 
pended upon their grandparents by their parents’ may 
be developing attitudes that would lead to a more- 
than-healthy rejection of their own parents and of all 
authority. Dr. Linden suggests that “excessive rebel- 
lion, insuperable urges to destroy tradition, and un- 
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bridled longings for boundless emancipation in the 
young” may well be related to the devaluation of the 
senior members of society. 


Meyer, Agnes E. “Woman's Responsibility for the 
Family,” Journal of Home Economics, 48 (Septem- 
ber, 1956), pp. 499-503. 

Mrs. Meyer sees a new type of young womanhood 
on the American scene, capably handling modern 
household appliances without assistance from servants, 
being an understanding wife and mother, and able 
to maintain a healthy balance between personal and 
community interests. Gone is the sickly attitude of 
the man-imitating and man-envying feminists; gone 
the helpless dependence on male relatives. 

But obstacles remain to woman’s full development 
as guardian of her own home, of the institution of the 
family, and of our civilization. We still find in 
American women a robot-like “assembly-line”’ glamour 
instead of individuality. We still find goalless time- 
frittering and greater ignorance among women than 
among men of national and world affairs. We' still 
find too many girls seeing their choice as between 
“looseness and repression,” unaware of the concept of 
Karl Menninger that “sex permeates and illumines the 
whole personality . . . and becomes entwined .. . 
with the highest and subtlest human emotions and 
activities.” 

Mrs. Meyer urges home economics teachers to use 
their influence to persuade young girls to see them- 
selves “not as females but es individuals who must 
grow mentally, emotionally, and morally, as long as 
life lasts.” Women can function in small neighbor- 
hood groups on behalf of good local government, and 
can extend their maternal feelings so as to work for 
equal opportunity for every American child regardless 
of race, color, creed. They could thus do much to re- 
duce the danger of “usurpation of power” by gov- 
ernment too highly centralized. 


Ovesey, Lionel. “Masculine Aspirations in Women,” 
Psychiarty, 19 (November, 1956), pp. 341-351. 
Psychiatric case histories and theoretical writings 

are frequently unconcerned with cultural factors in 

personality. This paper helps explain why in our 

culture a certain personality disorder may have a 

different development in women than in men simply 

because women are devaluated and treated with con- 
tempt or ridicule. 

In the author's view, women struggle against de- 
flation of their self-esteem and against self-contempt, 


and to some extent resentful feelings are normal and , 


harmless in the situation. However, neurotic integra- 
tion may occur and in his illustrative case material 
Dr. Ovesey shows two patterns that the behavior and 
fantasies may assume. In one, excessive dependency is 
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used as the “technique of adaptation”; in the other, 
the power motivation is dominant. The first kind of 
patient sees herself as a “phallic woman’; the sec- 
ond, as a “castrated man.” This identification with 
the other sex does not seem to lead to pseudo-homo- 
sexuality in women patients as it often does in men. 
The author suggests that social norms may account 
for this difference. Identification with an “inferior” 
group can produce a different form of anxiety from 
that which might spring from aspirations toward 
“superior” status. 
RESEARCH 


Bowerman, Charles E. “Adjustment in Marriage: 
Over-All and in Specific Areas,” Sociology and So- 
cial Research, 41 (March-April, 1957), pp. 257- 
263. 

The purpose of this study was to construct meas- 
ures of adjustment in nine areas of marital relation- 
ships and to determine the correlation (1) among 
these measures, (2) between them and an over-all 
evaluation of the marriage, and (3) between them and 
length of time married, age differences between hus- 
band and wife, amount of education, and income. The 
nine areas were: (1) family expenditures, (2) recrea- 
tion, (3) relationships with in-laws, (4) relation- 
ships with friends, (5) religious beliefs and practices, 
(6) sexual relationships, (7) homemaking duties and 
responsibilities, (8) philosophy of life, and (9) 
bringing up children. 

The sample included 102 couples obtained from 
adult education classes and P.T.A. groups. The mean 
age was in the late thirties; a majority of the couples 
were married six to twenty years; and it was the first 
marriage for most. The: persons were white, well- 
educated, and urban, and their occupational status 
high. The intercorrelations of each area of adjustment 
with the other nine were positive and ranged from 
.06 to .65 with a mean of .39 for husbands and .36 
for wives. 

The findings suggest that “. . . those adjustments 
having to do with family goals and activities are most 
highly interconnected and have the most significant 
bearing on how the marriage is evaluated, particularly 
for women.” For women, personal satisfaction, al- 
though important, seems to be subordinate to or ex- 
pressed through family goals, whereas for men, per- 
sonal-centered and family-centered areas seem of equal 
importance. Some interesting findings with reference 
to education, age difference of spouses, length of 
marriage, income, and other matters are also reported. 


‘ Crawford, Fred R. and Harry E. Moore. “Relocation 


of Disaster-Displaced Families,” Sociology and So- 
cial Research, 41 (March-April, 1957), pp. 264- 
269. 

This is a report of some of the results of the Waco- 
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San Angelo Disaster Study which was established in 
1953. Extensive tornado damage to these and other 
cities created conditions somewhat analogous to those 
which might be produced by enemy bombing, though 
without the radiation effects of nuclear weapons. The 
findings of these studies, therefore, have important 
practical, as well as theoretical, significance. The 
study was concerned with a comparison of the be- 
havior of those families who left their homes but re- 
turned later to the disaster area with those who did 
not leave. 

The displacement of families, as might be ex- 
pected, was related to the amount of damage the 
residence received and to the value of the structure. 
The iatier reiationship reflects presumabiy adequacy 
of construction because the houses of displaced owners 
were of less value than those of non-displaced owners. 
The largest proportion of the respondents made one 
move to a temporary address and a second move to 
the original area after the residence had been re- 
paired or rebuilt. Some moved several times, and 
renters moved more frequently than home owners. 
More of the families who moved as compared to those 
who did not felt they were either worse off or better 
off. Those who felt they were in a worse position 
stressed their losses, whereas those who felt they were 
in a better position indicated better housing or pay- 
ments of debts by insurance after the disaster. The 
authors feel that the outstanding finding is the ap- 
parent reluctance of the people to leave the area of 
the city in which they were living in spite of the 
suffering experienced there. 


Hunt, Chester L. and Richard W. Coller. “Inter- 
marriage and Cultural Change: A Study of Philip- 


pine-American Marriages,” Social Forces, 35 

(March, 1957), pp. 223-230. 

Modifications of the culture patterns in the marri- 
ages of twenty Filipino women and American army 
men stationed at a military installation in the Philip- 
pines are reported in this study. It is somewhat unique 
in that it is not concerned with marital “happiness” 
or “success,” but with the marital partners in the role 
of “culture bearers.” The data were collected from the 
husbands in modified-directive interviews by a military 
physician. The findings are presented in terms of com- 
parative status levels, cultural differences, accommo- 
dation, and assimilation versus nucleation. The couples 
under study appeared to be developing an intermedi- 
ate culture between American and Filipino with ref- 
erence to housekeeping standards, interaction with 
relatives, child care practices, dietary habits, sexual 
practices, and handling of money. This pattern of 
development might undergo considerable modification 
if and when the couples moved away from the particu- 
lar situation. 
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Kanin, Eugene J. “Value Conflicts in Catholic Device- 
Contraceptive Usage,” Social Forces, 35 (March, 
1957), pp. 238-243. 

Data from seven Planned Parenthood contraceptive 
clinics suggest that the Catholic doctrine of birth 
control is not adhered to by a large number of Catho- 
lics. This conclusion is supported by a study of 
Catholic couples residing on a college campus among 
whom dissociation and rationalization serve to re- 
lieve anxiety concerning this deviancy. “These defense 
mechanisms permit the deviant to pursue incompatible 
motives without suffering the culpability attributed to 
his behavior by the Church.” 


Kogan, Nathan. “Authoritarianism and Repression,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 53 
(July, 1956). 

In The Authoritarian Personality by Adorno, Fren- 
kel-Brunswick, Else, Levinson, and Sanford, the 
authors state that the tendency to repress is typical 
of the authoritarian personality. The person possessing 
this personality does not become aware of the hostile 
feelings that he holds towards his parents, and feelings 
of inner weakness or dependency are similarly denied. 
The author of this article presents the hypothesis that 
recognition accuracy for stimuli consisting of dis- 
paraging aggressive and sexual references to parents 
and self is inversely related to the strength of authori- 
tarian and ethnocentric attitudes. 

An auditory-perception experiment was set up and 
the subjects, from a group of eighty freshmen at an 
Eastern university, were asked to identify a series of 
noises that were composed of masked self-disparaging 
sexual and aggressive sentences and neutral control 
sentences. These sentences were mostly from the 
ethnocentric and Fascist scales. 

The scores on the Fascist scale were significantly 
related, but those on the ethnocentric scale were not, 
to the perception of sentences in both the sexual and 
aggressive areas with the more authoritarian men 
demonstrating poorer recognition accuracy. The re- 
sults clearly indicated the presence of an inverse re- 
lation between authoritarian attitudes and the capacity 
to identify highly emotional stimulus sentences, The 
interpretation of these results stressed the greater 
“threateningness” of the stimuli for the authoritarian 
personality. Differences in perceived threat were in 
turn attributed to the manifestation of stronger re- 
pressive tendencies in the authoritarian subjects. 


Larson, Carl A. “The Frequency of First Cousin 
Marriages in a South Swedish Rural Community,” 
American Journal of Human Genetics, 8 (Septem- 
ber, 1956), pp. 151-153. 

The author examined geneologically all contracted 

marriages in a South Swedish community from 1901 
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to 1952 to determine the rate of first cousin marriages. 
The small community, selected at random, had a de- 
creasing, moderately mobile population. 

It was found that at least 1.7 per cent of 574 resi- 
dent women married their first cousin during the in- 
vestigated period. The author warns against extra- 
polations to all rural Sweden or to areas of higher 
population mobility. 


Malzberg, Benjamin. “Cohort Studies of Mental Dis- 
ease in New York State, 1943 to 1949,” Mental 
Hygiene, 40 (July, 1956), pp. 450-479. 

Using the cohort method, the author analyzed 
hospital histories in New York State psychiatric insti- 
tutions. The five cohorts included 30,287 male and 
34,286 female patients, first admissions, in five succes- 
sive fiscal years. 

Over a third of the patients were discharged as 
recovered or cured by the end of the second year. 
(This applies to the first four cohorts; the fifth had 
not yet entered its second year.) At the end of the 
second year, 30.6 per cent of the men and 32.8 per 
cent of the women still remained “on the books.” By 
the end of the fifth year, 16.4 per cent of the men 
and 19.4 per cent of the women in the first cohort 
remained. Of the two sexes, women had a slightly 
higher recovery rate, and men a slightly higher mor- 
tality rate. 

Age appeared to be the important factor in the 
discharge rate, regardless of time spent in hospital. 
The younger the group, the higher the rate of dis- 
charge. More than a fourth of the patients were 
seventy years of age or older on admission. This may 
account for the fact that the mortality rate was higher 
for first-year patients than for those hospitalized 
longer. It also accounts for the fact that nearly two- 
fifths of the patients were either in the category of 
senile psychoses or in the category of psychoses asso- 
ciated with cerebral arteriosclerosis. It is the higher 
proportion of aged patients and the emergence of the 
under-fifteen group, particularly of males, that dis- 
tinguishes the present hospital population from that 
studied a generation ago. Two per cent of the male 
patients in the five cohorts were under fifteen years 
of age on first admission. 


Meyer, Henry J., Wyatt Jones, and Edgar F. Borgatta. 
“The Decision by Unmarried Mothers to Keep or 
Surrender Their Babies,” Social Work, 1 (April, 


1956), pp. 103-109. 

In the belief that science can supplement “art” and 
“wisdom” in social work practice, the authors have 
sought a means to predict whether an unmarried girl 
will decide to surrender or to keep her baby. On the 
basis of one hundred cases handled by an agency in 
the first half of 1954, the researchers found a simple 
test that would predict the outcome in 80 per cent of 
these cases. To test this prediction guide, the authors 
reviewed the agency's cases for 1952, 1953 and for 
July to October in 1954. They found that they had 
accurately classified 77 per cent of the white girls 
and 84 per cent of the Negro girls. 

In cooperation with caseworkers, they experimented 
also with a factor analysis, studying over two hundred 
cases handled in 1953 and 1954. Of five factors, de- 
fined by the authors as ‘‘clusters” of variables, they 
found that only two could guide the caseworker: a 
“social class” and an “appropriate handling” factor— 
the first measuring specified background items and the 
second, specified family and behavioral items including 
the decision itself. The second and the three dis- 


‘carded clusters might strike the reader as dubious 


groupings. Aware of pitfalls and difficulties, the 
authors nevertheless seem to be hopeful that system- 
atic studies of this kind may lead to knowledge of 
“psychological syndromes” and ‘“‘diagnostic types” 
among unmarried mothers-to-be. 


Schorr, Alvin L, “Mobile Family Living,” Social Case- 

work, 37 (April, 1956), pp. 175-180. 

In nearly two years of casework service near a 
newly created AEC plant, cohesiveness and resilience 
were observed among the mobile families. Three levels 
of connection between their social and personal prob- 
lems and the recent mobility were discerned: (1) 
Where this connection was evaluated as unimportant; 
(2) where a crisis could not be met because of the 
resultant distance between the family and relatives; 
at this level, alone, the pattern of mobility living in 
itself caused or substantially aggravated the problem; 
and (3) where mobility is deliberately selected as a 
pattern of living because of a fundamental emotional 
problem. Cases of each are presented. It is hypothe- 
sized that families remaining strong in mobility (1) 
feel a strong sense of group unity, (2) have learned 
to “settle in’ each place they live, and (3) in some 
cases, find mobility itself an adequate device in meet- 
ing familial needs. 
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Book Reviews 


EDWARD Z. DAGER, Department Editor 
Purdue University 


Why Families Move: A Study in the Social 
Psychology of Urban Residential Mobility. 
Peter H. Rossi. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
1956, x + 220 pp. $4.00. 

This book attempts to deal with the motiva- 
tional basis for familial mobility and the con- 
sequences of mobility for interpersonal rela- 
tions, as well as social organization. It is an 
extensive analysis sponsored jointly by The In- 
stitute for Urban Land Use and Housing Stud- 
ies, and the Bureau of Applied Social Research, 
both of Columbia University. The study was 
conducted in the Philadelphia area over an 
extended period of time and involved several 
types of research experts. 

The material reported is divided into five 
sections and eleven chapters. These include Sec- 
tion I: Introduction; Chapter 1, “Objectives and 
Overview”; Chapter 2, “The Study Design.” 
Section II: Area Mobility; Chapter 3, “Area 
Comparisons” ; Chapter 4, “The Immediate Im- 
pact of Area Mobility on Households and Or- 
ganizations.” Section III: Household Mobility ; 
Chapter 5, “The Determinants of Mobility In- 
clinations” ; Chapter 6, “Mobility as Process.” 
Section IV: Moving Decisions; Chapter 7, “The 
Method of Reason Analysis”; Chapter 8, ‘The 
Role of Complaints in the Decision to Move’’; 
Chapter 9, “The Choice of a New Dwelling” ; 
Chapter 10, “An Overview of the Decision Proc- 
ess.” Section V: Conclusions; Chapter 11, 
“Conclusions.” 

The research gives every indication of having 
been meticulously planned and executed. It is 
perhaps a greater contribution to research 
method than to our knowledge of familial mo- 
bility. The several chapters dealing with research 
technique are excellent; statistical and graphic 
presentations are clear and convincing. 

Having said all this, the reviewer is still in 
doubt about what the research really contributes. 
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There are to be sure certain provocative hypoth- 
eses which are presented. For example, “The 
more mobile the neighborhood, the less friendly 
it appears to its residents.” On the whole, 
however, it would be fair to say that this re- 
search presents certain statistical evidence for 
generalizations which, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, are rather widely held by sociologists, 
and other generalizations that are commonly as- 
sumed by the laymen. These include the follow- 
ing: 

1. Views of an area held by its residents may 
vary widely from that arrived at by the ap- 
ptaisal of an expert. 

2. Those with vested interests in the com- 
munity (organized leaders) have greater aware- 
nesses of mobility than those without a vested 
interest. 

3. The “modal decision process” in seeking a 
new home is to look through newspapers and 
ask friends or relatives about leads. 


In the concluding chapter, the author has this 
to say: “Mobility is the mechanism by which a 
family’s housing is brought into adjustment to 
its housing need.” 

The tendency to arrive at mundane generali- 
zations may also be related to a need to make 
something more of the data than is actually 
warranted. For example, at one point we are 
told: “It is fairly well demonstrated that resi- 
dential mobility is primarily a matter of the 
interaction of households with particular hous- 
ing needs, with particular dwellings which do 
or do not meet these needs. Residential mobility 
consists of the adjustive reaction of households 
to their housing needs.” I wonder if this does 
not simply mean that people move because their 
present housing needs are unfulfilled. To make 
matters worse the author creates a “Mobility 
Potential Score’ and “A Complaints Score.” 
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This tells us “the greater the need and the 
greater the dissatisfaction the more likely that a 
family will move.” The publisher's jacket 
abounds with similar gems. 

I suppose one can argue that in the develop- 
ment of a science the codification of many facets 
of human experience is essential in order that 
systems of theory may be enlarged and de- 
veloped. If one takes this position, the study 
reported here fulfills a necessary need, On the 
other hand, new vistas have not been opened 
and theory has really not been expanded. The 
complex human motivations in the mobility 
process have not really been touched and the 
material has been dealt with only at the “mani- 
fest level.” Perhaps now that the deed is done, 
we can get on with more penetrating inquiries. 

HERMAN R. LANTZ 
Southern Illinois University 


Community Planning. Herbert L. Marx, Jr., 
Editor. New York: H. W. Wilson Company, 
1956. 207 pp. $2.00. 


This book is a collection of some thirty-five 
reprinted articles by reporters and experts on 
the problem of “runaway” cities and urban de- 
cay. The book is divided into seven sections, 
each preceded by a brief editor's introduction. 
Among the diverse group of authors are A. A. 
Berle, former federal and city official; Henry 
S. Churchill and Robert Moses, city planners; 
Albert Mayer, architect; Gertrude Samuels, 
journalist ; Nathaniel Keith, housing consultant ; 
and Charles T. McGavin, traffic expert. 

Community Planning is geared toward pro- 
viding an introduction to some of the critical 
problems facing American cities and toward 
strategies for their ultimate solution. The first 
part of the book focuses on the diagnosis of 
current and expected problems. It is alarming 
to note some of the following statistics. In 1930 
there were about 30 million cars on the road, 
by 1956 it was 60 million with the Department 
of Commerce forecasting 100 million by 1970! 
Many slum areas solidify outdated street pat- 
terns and frustrate the quest for open space and 
ease of circulation. With two thirds of the 
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American population mow concentrated in 
“standard metropolitan areas,” unless some radi- 
cal innovations in city structure and highway 
patterns are made the cities will probably 
strangle themselves. As A. A. Berle caustically 
commented, ‘‘Maybe because General Motors 
can make autos faster than anyone can make 
roads, N.Y.C. streets will be choked to impassi- 
bility.” 

Other articles point out that a large majority 
of our cities are speedily approaching crises in 
at least several of the following areas: mass 
transportation, water supply, schools, sewage 
disposal, air pollution, growth of slums, recrea- 
tional areas, and health protection. One gets 
a general picture of cities decaying at their 
center while their suburbs develop with medio- 
cre and uniform homes in a sprawling and 
chaotic manner. The city, deserted by its 
wealthier population, unprepared for incoming 
masses, short-changed by states, and unable to 
tax the parasitic suburbs, is constantly haunted 
by the specter of bankruptcy. It is this general 
picture which must have prompted Robert Moses 
when he stated, 

. . « physical growth without regulation in the 
common interest, movement without plan or purpose, 
. . . the prolongation of life without the cultivation 
of leisure, this is not civilization. 

In order to meet these crises the contributors 
agree that some form of city planning is neces- 
sary. Henry S. Churchill proposes that a pre- 
requisite for such planning is fundamental 
knowledge regarding the effect of modern 
technology upon group living and then to adapt 
the physical form of the city accordingly. (With 
the dawn of automation this is a critical research 
area for a social psychology of the future). Har- 
land Bartholemew insists that the composition 
of a city will be best where there is a unified 
design—and where a plan guides the growth 
and development of a particular region. Joseph 
F, Base also states the case for a “regional 
master plan” and John C. Bollens suggests that 
where possible the cities annex fringe are;s if 
the residents resist coming under municipal 
authority. The plan whereby the city of Toronto 
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and twelve surrounding municipalities were 
bound into one corporate governmental body 
may well become a model for the functional 
integration of the interdependent city and sub- 
urbs. Political steps are urged by Nathaniel 
Keith who argues for more vigorous federal 
aid for slum clearance, and by Thomas Desmond 
who calls for an end of rigid state control of 
cities. Little wonder that Representative Arthur 
Younger, in 1954, was moved to call for the 
creation of a Federal Department of Urbicul- 
ture! In the final section of the book, the editor 
issues a warning that community planning and 
the implementation of new ideas can only be as 
successful as its support by the general public 
permits it to be. 

This book is easily readable but there is a 
great deal of overlap and repetition in the con- 
tent of the articles. The quality of the various 
contributions is highly uneven. This reviewer, 
however, learned a good deal about the magni- 
tude and complexity of present day urban prob- 
lems and strategies for dealing with them. 

LEONARD SOLOMON 
Communications Social Science 
Research Department 
Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Marriage: Past and Present. A debate between 
Robert Briffault and Bronislaw Malinowsky. 
M. F. Ashley Montagu, Editor. Boston: Por- 
ter Sargent, 1956. 90 pp. No price indicated. 
In this small volume Dr. Montagu reprints, 

with an informative introduction and notes, the 

debate between Robert Briffault and Bronislaw 

Malinowsky that took place in 1931 over the 

British Broadcasting Company, and was origin- 

ally published in the official publication of the 

BBC, The Listener. 

The debate between two of the giants in 
anthropological writing of the twentieth century 
proves to be interesting and provocative read- 
ing. Briffault, though very mildly for him, up- 
holds the thesis that matrilocal preceded patri- 
local marriage among all or most peoples of the 
‘world, with the children belonging to the 
mother and forms of group mating being quite 
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prevalent. Malinowsky stoutly denies this thesis 
and contends that children invariably have dis- 
tinct fathers and mothers, that communal mar- 
riage has never existed among non-literate 
people, and that “marriage and the family are 
the foundations of our present society, as they 
were the foundations of all human societies.” 

Although Briffault writes wittily and charm- 
ingly in his part of the debate, and although 
his heart is consistently on the side of freedom 
of choice and lack of enslavement of women in 
marriage, most objective readers will probably 
conclude that Malinowsky geaerally gets the 
better of the argument. Not only does he stick 
more closely to the observed facts but as Mon- 
tagu points out in his introduction and notes, 
subsequent anthropological research and opinion 
has tended to uphold him rather than Briffault. 

While the debate has no world-shattering 
significance, it incisively highlights the histori- 
cal and anthropological importance of marriage 
and the family, and is therefore pertinent read- 
ing for all those interested in this area. Montagu 
may well be going beyond the bounds of scien- 
tific objectivity when he writes that “the bio- 
logically normal state of the basic human bio- 
logic group is the family, consisting of parents 
and their children, and we can be quite certain 
that nothing will ever permanently change that 
fact." Malinowsky’s more carefully thought out 
conclusions are more to the point: “As all 
things alive, marriage has to grow and change. 
Wise and moderate reforms:=-reforms, however, 
which may go deep towards modifying the in- 
stitution—are necessary in order to prevent 
disastrous revolutionary upheavals.” 

ALBERT ELLIS 

New York City 


The American Sex Revolution. Pitirim A. Soro- 
kin. Boston: Porter Sargent, 1956. 186 pp. 
Cloth, $3.50. Paper, $2.00. 

This book is built around several basic hy- 
potheses: (1) “Whatever aspect of our culture is 
considered, each is packed with sex obsession.” 
(2) “Over-indulgence of the sex urge tends to 
undermine the physical and mental health and 
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vitality of the individual.” (3) “The regime 
that confines sexual life within socially sanc- 
tioned marriage, and that morally disapproves 
and legally prohibits premarital and extra- 
marital relations provides an environment more 
favorable for creative growth of the society 
than does the regime of free or disorderly sex 
relationships which neither morally disapproves 
nor legally prohibits premarital and extramarital 
liaisons,” 

Dr. Sorokin’s first hypothesis, that today’s 
America is highly sexualized, and that sex free- 
dom is considerably more rampant than in pre- 
vious decades or centuries, is rather hysterically, 
but still factually, substantiated in The American 
Sex Revolution. Although the facts he cites to 
support it are somewhat vague, and his sources 
largely undocumented, the strength of the ar- 
gument nonetheless comes through. 

The second hypothesis, that sex freedom 
undermines the individual's health and happi- 
ness, is even more hysterically, and much less 
effectively, supported. Virtually all Dr. Sorokin’s 
arguments are irrelevant, straw-manish, defini- 
tional, or weak. He shows, for example, that 
Christian saints tended to live longer than 
European monarchs, and fails to note that kings 
become kings because of inheritance (which 
often is genetically poor) while saints become 
saints mainly because they survive hardship— 
because, in many instances, they live long. He 
“proves” that sex participation injures mental 
health because, in the case of a libertine, “lust 
dominates his thinking and feeling, and con- 
trols his overt behavior. . . . His personality 
is undeveloped.” He “demonstrates” that the 
sexual varictist hurts family life because “if he 
is a parent, his bad example frequently demora- 
lizes his children, and sets them upon the path 
of debauchery.” This kind of tautological dem- 
onstration, or proof by accusation, is incredibly 
naive—especially when it comes from the pen 
of a noted sociologist. 

Sorokin’s third hypothesis, that sex freedom 
leads to social disorganization, is supported (a) 
by the now quite discredited “researches” of 
J. D. Unwin and (b) by historical citations, 
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which presumably prove that sexual licentious- 
ness and social decay inevitably are coextermi- 
nous, These citations are quite biased; and, 
when carefully read, seem to show that when 
strict codes governing sexual life were relaxed, 
great social and cultural advances were made 
in several periods, including Greece in the 
fourth and fifth centuries B.C., Rome in the 
second century B.C., and Europe during the 
Renaissance. 

All told, this is a work which presents several 
interesting antisexual hypotheses, and which 
then marshalls “data” to support these hypothe- 
ses in an exceptionally prejudiced, polemic, and 
unscholarly fashion. 

ALBERT ELLIS 
New York City 


Sexual Misbehavior of the Upper Cultured. 
Arthur H. Hirsch. New York: Vantage Press, 
1955. 512 pp. $6.00. 

One sign of prosperity in this richest, most 
intelligent, most democratic, most Christian 
country in the world is the publishing of many 
books that serve no purpose except to make a 
few persons more prosperous. This may be such 
a book. 

Specialists have known everything it contains 
for forty years or more, The uncritical general 
reader may receive misleading impressions that 
will confuse the ‘‘popular mind” for another 
forty years or more. The Sex Life of the Un- 
married Adult is a much better discussion 
though it was published in 1934—especially the 
chapters by Wile, Dickinson, Burgess, and 
Pruette. 

Hirsch’s book purports to be based on 
137,000 letters and many interviews with over 
41,000 “upper cultured” white men and women 
from 1930 to 1955. His chapters are: “Moral 
Retreat of the Upper Cultured”; “Method, 
Scope, Background”; “The Social Revolution, 
the New Sexual Orientation” ; “Youth and Col- 
lege Level’’; “Divided Loyalties”; ‘The Con- 
test of the Sexes: Lure of the Male, Resistance 
of the Female’; “Strangers and Others Plan 
Their Intimacies’; “Bitter and Bittersweet” ; 
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“The Woman as Aggressor”; “The Love 
Motive’; ‘The Conclusion.” 

Hirsch takes a dim view of the ‘‘quantitative, 
deterministic method” which he says is for the 
social scientist ‘somewhat similar to the pro- 
cedure of the natural scientist” (p. 13). He pre- 
fers the “individualistic method” because “. . . 
in human behavior there is always the free will 
to consider, And this may well be the most im- 
portant element, the one that makes human be- 
havior largely unpredictable.” (His italics, p. 
14). With this naive conception of both “nat- 
ural, exact” and social science, it is not sur- 
prising to find his only venture into “‘statistics” 
(p. 429) is equally confused, misleading, and 
naive. This may be due to the fact that he was 
trained only in history long before the emer- 
gence of modern social science, and sociology in 
particular. 

His conception of the “upper cultured” is 
equally naive. “In general, it refers to the cul- 
ture groups, the college trained, and others who 
have been exposed to the refinements, the white 
collar and nylon class or classes, industrial ex- 
ecutives, skilled laborers, professional people, 
business executives, high income persons, and 
the enlightened wealthy” (p. 34). His 41,000 
letter-writers and interviewees contain “one or 
more persons of college level or its equivalent” 
from over two hundred occupations, at least 
twenty-five of which, such as beautician, factory 
worker, farmer, housewife, practical nurse, are 
predominantly not “upper cultured” and many 
millions in the other categories are certainly 
“lower middle” or lower, Al Capone was a 
“higher income” person; many college gradu- 
ates come from the “lower cultured’’—and still 
retain many of the lower class virtues and vices 
—at least, I am sure I do. His 137,000 letters 
and 41,000 subjects are in no sense a “sample” 
of anything. They are merely 41,000 people 
whose letters came into his possession in vaguely 
specified ways and some of whom he inter- 
viewed, presumably because they were in 
trouble. He says “the writer of every letter 
[41,000!} has been vouched for and the profes- 
sional or other standing and the integrity . . . 
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established” (p. 24). So much for the “data” 
and the “sample.” “So much’ means “phooey!”’ 
in this context, 

Most of the book is quotations from letters 
detailing sexual misbehavior in terms that leave 
little to the imagination. Some of the writers 
sound as if they could (or do!) sell their stuff 
to True Confessions. It may not be pornography 
but it is close to erotica. One factor in the selec- 
tion must have been the vividness of the writ- 
ing. If you crave such reading, D. H. Lawrence 
is better than Dr. Hirsch’s “participants.” Some- 
times quotations from letters widely separated 
by code numbers use identical words which sug- 
gests the same writer. (Compare Secret Letter 
File 60,129 and S.L.F. 93,978.) Only about 
425 letters are quoted, unless I misbehaved by 
miscounting. Even if these were written by 425 
different people, which is unlikely, it is .3 of 
1 per cent of 137,000 letters—but this is plenty, 
or too much, for me. It probably is accidental 
that most of the quotes have high code numbers, 
but S.L.F. 100,649 is more impressive than 
S.L.F. 3,121—possibly the “magic of large 
numbers.” 

The rest of the book is platitudinous, com- 
monsense, ad hoc generalizations which could 
have been written just as well without the 
137,000 letters. That fornication and adultery 
are ancient and dishonorable practices is as in- 
disputable as Holy Writ; that the “upper cul- 
tured” are not just recently taking up these 
activities has been known since Boccaccio, Pepys, 
Boswell, Gouveneur Morris, e¢ al. Hirsch’s ‘‘sex- 
ual revolution of 1930-55” has been going on 
since Ellis, Freud, Kraft-Ebbing, Plotz, et cetera, 
and long before. The letters may mean nothing 
except that more people can write and that more 
sexual liaisons are made by mail than was true 
before 1900—but Pepys, Boswell, and Gou- 
veneur Morris were as epistolary as they were 
amatory. 

Hirsch presents no evidence that the percent- 
age of the population given to sexual “mis- 
behavior” is greater than in past times, whether 
in the “upper” or “‘lower’’ classes. Prostitutional 


misbehavior appears to have declined substan- 
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tially since 1925 for all classes. Since the prosti- 
tute’s patrons were largely married men in the 
“good old days,” it is possible that marital mis- 
behavior may have declined also. I am inclined 


to believe there is more relatively ‘“monog- | 


amous” behavior in wedlock now, especially in 
the “upper cultured,” than there was in 1900. 
It is also possible that premarital sex behavior 
has declined since more people believe that 
masturbation does not cause idiocy and that 
“hot necking” is not sinful. It is also appar- 
ently true that many, if not most, college men 
and women do not want to have premarital sex 
relations with the person they marry, even 
though more men probably would not refuse to 
marty a known non-virgin now than in 1850 or 
1900, Almost all women in the past did marry 
non-virgin men, whether they knew it or not. 
The double standard of sex morals is obviously 
trending toward a single standard and equali- 
tarianism in all family relations, including the 
sexual—but no one needs the 137,000 letters to 
reach this conclusion. 

Specialists can skip this book and non-special- 
ists probably should—but many of both classes 
will not.* 

Viva la Prosperité! 

READ BAIN 
Miami University 

* This was written before I read W. J. Goode’s review 

in the American Sociological Review, Dec. 1956, pp. 809-810. 


While our evaluation of the book is very similar, his is a 
better review. 


Sex Attitudes in the Home. Ralph G. Eckert. 
New York: Associated Press, 1956. xiv + 
242 pp. $3.50. 

Ralph Eckhert has taken advantage of the 
Opportunity involved in writing his first full- 
length book to record large segments of his 
philosophy about marriage and parenthood. Be- 
cause Dr. Eckert is an experienced counselor, 
teacher, and parent, that philosophy contains a 
great deal of wisdom and insight of benefit even 
to the veteran professional. The book at the 
same time communicates well to the lay audience 
of parents for whom it is primarily intended. 

The scope of the book is disconcerting only 
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because of the misleading title. It is natural to 
expect that a book on “Sex Attitudes” would be 
limited to the general classification on sex edu- 
cation. Yet nearly one fourth of the pages are 
devoted to a short course on adolescence and 
another on dating and courtship which give 
relatively little attention to the sexual element. 
In view of this broad coverage in subject matter 
and of the author’s marked preference for the 
hyphenated term “love-sex’’ attitudes or feel- 
ings, the book might better be thought of as 
dealing with Love-Sex Attitudes in the Home. 

Nevertheless, this is still primarily a sex edu- 
cation book designed to help parents do a better 
job with their children (Chapters 1-6 and 9) 
and with each other (Chapter 10). The latter 
chapter is uneven in its treatment of the topic of 
the sexual aspect of marriage, consisting of 
essays on the desirability of sexual aggressive- 
ness by the wife, the value of Kegel’s “‘pubococ- 
cygeal muscle therapy,” et cetera. Perhaps some 
day we can hope that Dr. Eckert will use these 
rudimentary materials as the starting point for 
a comprehensive book on the psychology of sex 
in marriage. Meanwhile this chapter mostly 
tantalizes. 

The fifty-odd pages designed to help parents 
understand their adolescents’ needs for love and 
acceptance and respect do their job admirably. 
Eckert emphasizes the function which each stage 
in life may serve, giving parents a feeling for 
ways they can help their teen-agers make the 
most of casual dating, going steady, et cetera, 
without creating road blocks in the path of sub- 
sequent development. Many junior and senior 
high school parents should find these two chap- 
ters (7 and 8) produce a new perspective on 
their children and their dating experiences. 

The most important section of the book is 
the first half (which this reviewer plans to re- 
quire his marriage classes to read in preparation 
for their own child-rearing). Eckert emphasizes 
the positive value of sexual feelings in drawing 
boys and girls together into marriage. He effec- 
tively puts across his own way of approaching 
ticklish questions and situations through de- 
tailed “conversations” between parents and 
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children. At the same time, he stresses that 
“there is no one way to do it,” encouraging 
parents to express themselves in terms which 
are meaningful to them. Most parent educators 
and marriage educators in the National Council 
on Family Relations will welcome and want to 
utilize Eckert’s accentuation of the positive role 
of sex in the life of children and families. 

Having grown up (like all the rest of us) in 
a culture anxious about sex, Eckert has in- 
evitably fallen occasional prey to the opposite 
extrecnes of Puritanism and anti-Puritanism. The 
latter is reflected in the way the author leans 
so far over backward in dealing with some topics 
that there is some danger he may turn parents 
into counselors who only ask questions and 
never advise, who set a good example but do 
not guide. In what he fails to say, the author 
sometimes gives too little recognition to the role 
of parental communication of clear-cut values 
during childhood in paving the way for the 
possibility of trust in adolescence. 

The lingering Puritanism crops out only 
rarely—in such phrases as “she can dress to ac- 


centuate her features, not her figure” (p. 134), 
or the suggestion that some parents might deal 
with a four year old’s masturbation “by asking 
the child if his clothes were too tight” (p. 11). 
Again, sexual desire for a married couple “‘can 


be a truly mutual experience . . . when con- 
trolled by love feelings rather than physical 
urges” (p. 218). These statements—which are 
notably few and far between—imply that human 
sexuality is never something to be enjoyed for 
its own sake, even within the innocent contexts 
described. This occasional frowning on the en- 
joyment of “healthy” sexuality is seen most 
clearly in the author's recommendation that 
parents help their adolescent sons ‘reduce the 
frequency of masturbation rather than stop it 
entirely” (p. 119). How will such advice avoid 
the guilt feelings which arose under the stop- 
it-entirely regime? Following such advice, ado- 
lescents would be likely to refocus their anxiety 
on the fear that their indulgence is “excessive.” 

No one could ever write a completely con- 
sistent book on this difficult and important topic. 
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Eckert’s opus is a welcome addition to our arma- 
mentarium, He has recorded for us his knowl- 
edge of human psychology, plunged boldly into 
area where research is desperately needed, and 
drawn judiciously on the knowledge we do have 
(though even a book for laymen should have 
more adequate documentation to references). 
His book deserves a long life and a wide read- 
ing. 
ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 

University of Michigan 


The Psychology of Sexual Emotion. Vernon W. 
Grant. New York: Longmans, Green and 
Co., Inc., 1957. viii + 270 pp. $4.75. 
The intriguing title of this volume should 

certainly enhance the possibility of prospective 

buyers opening its covers and scanning its con- 
tents. If they continue to dig deeper into this 
book they will be well-rewarded. 

The Psychology of Sexual Emotion is a seti- 
ous endeavor of bringing together in an or- 
ganized fashion quantities of material from 
various disciplines relating to the emotional and 
aesthetic factors involved in “love” and sexual 
attraction. Thus, this volume is more than a 
purely genital-sexual compilation. It is a well- 
documented presentation with an excellently 
drawn-up series of references for each chapter 
—which is offered in toto at the end. 

Dr. Grant points up early in his discussion 
that the book is based “on the conviction that 
there is a psychology of sex that begins, not with 
the way the sex organs are constructed (as so 
many books do), but with the fact that men and 
women are attractive to each other, that this 
kind of attractiveness attaches to a great deal 
more than the physical differences, and that at- 
traction is selective: that is, one person is chosen 
from several or many when opportunity for 
choice is offered.” 

The author believes that, by comparison with 
the vast array of literature dealing with biologi- 
cal and psychological factors of the sexual act, 
there is little being offered to people whose 
interests are much broader than these orienta- 
tions. Thus, among other topics he discusses the 
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question of sex attraction in terms of its rational, 
imaginative, and sublimational possibilities. 
Critical comments are offered pro and con. 

A most interesting section of this volume is 
entitled “Amorous Emotion without Sublima- 
tion,” in which there is a discussion involving 
anthropological and sociological material. We 
learn that among the Trobrianders there is little 
check placed upon premarital sex activity and 
children engage freely in erotic play even before 
they are old enough to complete the sexual act 
itself. The elders have both a tolerant and pas- 
sive attitude and usually view these childish ex- 
periences as a form of innocent and natural rec- 
reation, 

Then again in Dobu it is expected that mari- 
tal partners will be faithful, whereas in Mela- 
_ nesian Lesu, extramarital “affairs” are not only 
part of the mores but any person not availing 
himself of this privilege is considered in an 
abnormal light. 

In a discussion concerning some modern 
views of sexual emotions, Dr. Grant presents 
material from Herbert Spencer, Bain, Finck, 
Binet, Moll, Loewenfeld, Lucka, and many 
others, Freud's theory of sublimation and its 
relationship to the sex act is analyzed. 

One of the major contributions of this volume 
is the effort made by Dr. Grant to force us to 
re-examine our concepts and beliefs about the 
entire phenomenon of love. For example, the 
author raises the question if amorous attraction 
is “irrational” how far can the factor of control 
operate in this sphere of emotional life? Is an 
unusually potent specialized kind of sex-aesthe- 
tic responsiveness an enriching factor in emo- 
tional life? There also seems to be a need 
for extensive ethnographic reports in casting 
further light on sex practices and amorous 
emotion through culture comparisons. A vital 
need for adequate sampling in these areas 
exists. 

Finally, Dr. Grant calls for a future psy- 
chology chapter on amorous emotion which will 
treat of its social history. This should go 
beyond mere “fashions” in love. It should in- 
clude the factor of how each age defines its 
love experience and why; it should also include 
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data which would show the relationship of this 
kind of definition to the experiential frame of 
each person. 

This is the kind of book which the serious 
minded student of marriage and family life will 
want to have as a handy opus within reading 
distance. 


ARTHUR LERNER 
Los Angeles City College 


Your Adolescents at Home and in School. 
Lawrence K. Frank and Mary Frank. New 
York: The Viking Press, 1956. vii + 223 pp. 
$3.95. 

The husband and wife team of Lawrence 
Frank and Mary Frank has undertaken to pro- 
vide useful and reassuring facts and points of 
view to the frequently bewildered parents of 
adolescent boys and girls. 

The first chapter in the book, “Speaking for 
Parents,” shows sympathetic understanding of 
the various kinds of predicaments in which 
parents of adolescents find themselves. It will 
be cheering to one parent after another to dis- 
cover that many parents suffer from the same 
uncertainties that they do about what is best to 
do for their adolescent offspring. The Franks, 
to be sure, were so interested in providing com- 
panionship for puzzled parents that they have 
neglected to present and describe situations of 
parents who feel comfortably at home with 
adolescents and who are getting great pleasure 
and experiencing real satisfaction in observing 
their adolescents growing into independent 
strength and in helping them to make such 
growth. 

Apparently with the purpose of not being 
forbidding, the authors have kept all charts and 
tables out of the book even in chapters where 
they are discussing physical growth, increases in 
skill, and such matters. It occurs to the present 
writer that a judicious use of some graphic ex- 
planations might actually have rendered the ma- 
terial more understandable. It may be somewhat 
difficult to get a clear picture from such chap- 
ters as Chapter 2, “Physical Growth and De- 
velopment in Adolescents.” A parent might 
want to go to additional sources for more ma- 
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terial in such areas. 

Many readers will find particularly stimulat- 
ing and interesting the chapters dealing with 
how one might work with the adolescent in the 
family and also the group of chapters indicating 
how high schools are nowadays helping ado- 
lescents in school, 

Chapter 7, “Living with the Adolescent,” is 
full of sound suggestions of how to respect the 
adolescent and at the same time how to help 
him live in a civilized manner within the family 
and within the community. Also Chapter 8, 
“Family Crises,” points out the devastating ex- 
periences that may overtake an adolescent, to- 
gether with the rest of his family, in such mat- 
ters as the death of a family member, or a 
divorce, or any similar disruption of the family 
pattern. The authors present their thinking 
about how such crises may be met to prevent 
serious damage to the emotional life of the de- 
veloping adolescent. 

The three chapters on the school life of the 
adolescent will be found stimulating and valua- 
ble in various ways. Chapter 10, ‘The Enlarg- 
ing High School Program,” is valuable to give 
parents more understanding of what the high 
school organizations throughout the country are 
doing to expand their services for adolescents. 

Chapter 11, ‘Helping the Adolescent in High 
School,”’ suggests various ways in which parents 
can work with the high schools to help their 
teen-age children get more benefits from their 
high school experience and from their general 
living. 

Chapter 12, ‘Social Life in High School,” 
discusses briefly the adolescent's great need for 
social experience and suggests some ways in 
which home and school together can supply such 
experiences. The chapter will tend to reassure 
parents that the many desires of their adolescent 
children for social interaction with their own age 
group are thoroughly healthy, in fact necessary 
to their development. 

For parents who may wish to consider private 
schools for their adolescent boys and girls, there 
is a short section of the Appendix which dis- 
cusses the contributions the private schools can 
make and refers the reader to further informa- 
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tion which he can secure about specific schools. 

At the very end of the volume there is also a 
valuable list of materials relating to colleges and 
how to select a college. 

For the reader who would like to go farther 
with any of the topics of this volume, there is 
an interesting, carefully selected bibliography 
in the Appendix divided into the topics of the 
separate chapters. 

Limitations of space prevent authors from 
doing many things that they would undoubtedly 
like to do. The reader. will perhaps miss in this 
volume a connected account of an individual 
adolescent or two, or a concrete record of how 
life goes on in some illustrative family from 
day to day. However, as has been said, one vol- 
ume can never present all of the materials that 
one would like to have and one can go else- 
where for such “case studies.”’ 

HARRIET E. O'SHEA 
Purdue University 


Education and Human Motivation. H. Harry 
Giles. New York: Philosophical Library, 
1957. 108 pp. $3.00. 

In this provocative little book the author 
wants to see human knowledge utilized for man- 
aging “human affairs for purposes of good.” 
In the best sociological parlance he wants to 
see knowledge employed for achieving social 
control. Seven decades or more ago Lester Ward 
emphasized this worthy goal, assuring his read- 
ers that this objective could be attained only 
through the utilization of the facilities of public 
education. 

The author is equally certain that this com- 
mendable mastery of human affairs is not being 
achieved. This is true, he states, first, because the 
scientists have not succeeded in “humanizing 
knowledge,” as James Harvey Robinson pointed 
out three decades ago. Even at the risk of writ- 
ing a sermon, it is the reviewer's judgment that 
these worthy goals which the author delineates 
can be achieved only through having scholars 
available as teachers who are apt in selecting 
appropriate materials, who are sufficiently imagi- 
native to relate the materials to contemporary 
situations, and who are willing to run the risk 
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of almost popularizing their presentations. 

From a second angle the author insists that 
the mastery of human affairs is not being 
achieved because scholars in “one discipline 
have not talked to those in other disciplines.” Is 
this to be overcome through assigning teachers 
and scholars to courses which are interdepart- 
mental? Can it be aided by interdepartmental 
seminars? Shall there be reliance upon “‘broad 
training” of which so much is heard these 
days? Or, shall resort be made to integrated 
courses on which so many of us, especially as 
one aspect of general education, have been so 
vocal for a quarter century and in which some 
substantial innovations have been made in the 
social sciences? It can only be hoped that some 
or all of these channels of operation might con- 
stitute progress. 

With a sense of concern, the author tells us 
there is conflict between ‘‘fixed ideas, habits, 
and customs” as they come into contact with 
new conditions, The folkways change, as Albert 
G. Keller pointed out forty years ago, and pos- 
sibly it is the responsibility of education, in part 
at least, to direct or even to prevent these 
changes. Certainly, educators must recognize the 
culture lag—-a concept known to the sociologists 
since Ogburn’s early discourses, if not as early 
as Ward's. For too long the schools have been 
burdened by educational leadership which 
knows not the significance of the folkways as a 
basis for the curriculum, nor admits the im- 
portance of the culture lag, nor demonstrates a 
competence to do something about it. 

So, this reviewer is in agreement with the 
author on the importance of social institutions 
in their relationships to man. When modern 
educators talk of social adjustment, they fail to 
recognize, too often, that it must be adjustment 
to human institutions. If this were made one 
of the essential cores of the curriculum, interde- 
partmental differences might vanish, and some 
actual progress in education might be achieved. 
Until such time as these elements are utilized in 
curriculum construction, the discriminating 
among us can only drift and hope. 

JOHN A. KINNEMAN 
Illinois State Normal University 
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Helping High-School Students Read Better. 
Elizabeth A. Simpson. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, 1954. vii + 146pp. $3.60. 
This book is a somewhat general treatment of 

an important topic. It is suitable for the high 
school administrator or teacher who is interested 
in exploring the topic for the first time. It does 
not delve very deeply into the psychology and 
methodology of teaching reading. Further read- 
ing and exploration will be needed if truly 
effective action is to be taken in helping high 
school students become better readers. 

Part I of the book, ninety-three pages in 
length, is devoted to a rather cursory treatment 
of two topics: (1) the procedures and materials 
suitable for use in a reading improvement pro- 
gram, and (2) the administrative organization — 
needed to establish and maintain such a pro- 
gram. The last fifty-three pages constitute Part 
II, which consists wholly of descriptions of 
eight examples of high school reading programs 
in action. 

The first chapter uses five pages to present 
arguments in favor of high school students 
improving their reading. Chapters 2 and 3 
discuss the ways in which both subject matter 
and English teachers can help students to read 
better. The suggestions given are too briefly 
stated and insufficiently detailed for them to be . 
of much practical use to any teacher relatively 
untrained in the teaching of reading. 

In Chapter 4 some very practical suggestions 
are given concerning the steps to use in teaching 
ten different types of reading skills. A resource- 
ful and interested teacher could probably take 
these suggestions, adapt them to suit different 
reading selections, and do a very creditable job 
of improving the reading skills of her students. 
If more of the book than the eleven pages of 
Chapter 4 had been employed for this purpose, 
the book would be vastly more useful. 

Subsequent chapters in Part I are devoted to 
a discussion of the organization of a reading 
improvement program and the role of the 
reading coordinator and the school principal in 
such a program. One chapter is devoted to the 
topic of “tests and devices” and another to 
“books and other materials” for use in the 
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program. The lists included in these chapters 
are very complete and form excellent source 
lists for a person starting a high school reading 
program. The prominence given the materials 
produced by Science Research Associates seems 
objectionable to this reviewer, particularly in 
view of the fact that there are others that are 
as good as, or better than, the SRA tests, ma- 
terials, and devices. 

The description of eight reading programs 
in operation is a very effective part of the book. 
These illustrations of the manner in which 
students, materials, and teachers are integrated 
in real programs re-enforce the statements given 
in Part I. While not enough details are given so 
that one could set up a reading program with- 
out further aid, there are enough given to make 
Part II very useful. 

The inclusion of a fairly complete bibliog- 
raphy on the teaching or reading adds to the 
book’s value. The annotation of the references 
listed would be a valuable addition. 

WALLACE Z. RAMSEY 
Purdue University 


The Personality of the Young Child. Margaret 


A. Ribble. New York: Columbia University 

Press, 1955. 126 pp. $2.75. 

This small book is designed as a guide for 
parents with toddlers and pre-school children 
and should serve well in this way for college- 
educated parents. It should prove even more 
helpful to family life educators, social workers, 
child psychologists, and others who are working 
professionally with young children and their 
parents. The psychoanalytical sophistication of 
both its language and its basic concepts will 
probably render the book more bewildering than 
helpful, however, to the majority of parents. 

Dr. Ribble’s The Rights of Infants was one of 
the most influential influences in the swing of 
the 30's and early 40's away from the treatment 
of babies by rigid disciplinary procedures and 
toward greater permissiveness. It is heartening 
to see Dr. Ribble throwing her weight in this 
book toward a middle ground position: permis- 
siveness within firmly set limits. Extreme per- 
missiveness, just like its opposite pole of regi- 
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mentation, is rejecting to the child, as the author 
clearly states. 

The treatment of sexual behavior in the young 
child is much more thorough than is usually the 
case in discussions of the pre-school period. 
Here Dr. Ribble tends to take a position mid- 
way between Puritanism and sexual freedom. 
She says (pp. 30-31): “The attitude of our 
culture is still to reject childhood sexuality 
without further investigation. More recently a 
scant number of parents, in reaction, have 
adopted the attitude of permitting the child free 
sex play without attempting to direct him toward 
other sources of pleasure; this has met with 
equally damaging results. The middle path of 
deeper understanding and sympathetic diverting 
is as yet rarely attempted or achieved.” One 
wonders about Dr. Ribble’s source of informa- 
tion about the “scant number of parents” who 
have permitted free sex play. How free were 
these parents of the sex-rejecting attitudes ? How 
neurotically conceived and executed their free 
sex play policy? The case for sexual freedom 
can scarcely be considered scientifically dis- 
proved by such a vague assertion by even Dr. 
Ribble. Her moderate view is apt to afford 
rationalization for continuing sex rejection in 
children by their sex-fearing adults. 

The importance of parental examples in 
actions and in feelings are stressed throughout 
the book. Successful rearing of a child in an 
unhappy marital atmosphere is unlikely, for 
“parents need a strong love for each other 
if the trinity, father-mother-child, is to grow 
on a positive emotional basis,” 

Dr. Ribble would profit from a closer reading 
of Erich Fromm’s distinction between narcissism 
and true self-love, for she confusedly (for those 
who follow Fromm) warns against self-love in 
both parents and children. She would also 
benefit from the adoption of the long-standing 
maxim that index-less books are appropriate 
only in the field of fiction. Likewise her books 
for further reading constitute a most inadequate 
list for either parents or professional persons. 
But such matters as these may be viewed as 
carping about what is basically a sound, concise, 
and edifying contribution to the literature about 
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the pre-school child and his optimal socializa- 
tion, 

FRANCES R. HARPER 
Arlington (Va.) Public Schools 


For Husbands and Wives, Paul H. Landis. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956. 
viii + 260 pp. $3.95. 

This book is essentially a popular version of 
the author's recent text in this area entitled, 
Making the Most of Marriage. Although the 
format is similar to the earlier book, the lan- 
guage is different. It is written for the interested 
person with a high school education as well 
as the college graduate who did not include 
a functional marriage course in his list of elec- 
tive subjects, 

While elaborate documentation of source 
material has been purposively held to a mini- 
mum, the findings of a voluminous number of 
research studies have been deftly woven into 
the fabric of this volume. The author has also 
done a commendable job of describing subtle 
and complex interactive processes using a 
remarkably jargon-free style. 

Landis’ orientation stresses both optimism 
and realism. Starting with the thesis that “mar- 
riage has improved,” he proceeds to develop 
this viewpoint with a definite degree of origi- 
nality. Even though the variety of contemporary 
marriage patterns is almost endless, the reader 
is reminded at the conclusion of Chapter I that 
“marriages are more successful than most forms 
of human contracts. They fail less often than 
business ventures, and are less often broken 
because of serious misunderstanding than are 
business partnerships.” Some particularly inci- 
sive observations are contained in the chapters 
entitled “Realism—The Forgotten Art of Suc- 
cessful Marriage’; “What it Means to be a 
Wife Today”; “What it Means to be a Hus- 
band Today” ; “Sexual Adjustment” ; and “Men, 
Women and Money.” 

It is obvious, of course, that a semitechnical 
treatment of any subject must of necessity over- 
look much contradictory evidence. Indeed, the 
inclusion of such evidence would largely negate 
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the major function of this book. It is addressed 
to those who want to understand more fully the 
dynamics of successful marital adjustment, and 
as such admirably accomplishes its objective. It 
is probable that books focusing on new insights 
into husband-wife adjustments may become even 
more popular in future years, particularly with 
the advent of a four-day work week and in- 
creased leisure. 
ALFRED C, CLARKE 

The Ohio State University 
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READINGS IN 
MARRIAGE 
COUNSELING 


Clark E. Vincent 


University of California 


Edited by 


52 Articles $6.00 
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Marriage and the Family 


By Carle C. Zimmerman, Ph.D. Harvard University; 
and Lucius F, Cervantes, S.J., Ph.D. Regis College 
Ford Foundation Fellow, Harvard University 


What are the strengths and weaknesses of the 


family group? Using the latest sociological techniques 
the authors have pee for the answers—through an 
intensive study of this basic social unit. 


Every element which contributes to the success or 
failure of marriage is discussed—providing a deep 
insight to the factors behind our Judaeo-Christian 
concepts of marriage and family life. 


712 pages, notes, bibliogrshhy and index, 914” « 6” 
6. 

MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY is bein 

used extensively as a required textbook in lead- 


ing colleges and universities. You are urged to 
send for an examination copy. Write to: 


HENRY REGNERY COMPANY Cricase «tino 
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SERMONS ON 
MARRIAGE AND 
FAMILY LIFE 


John C. Wynn 


A collection of 16 pulpit-tested 
sermons by preachers from a va- 
riety of Protestant communions, 
this book shows what preachers 
are saying to challenge and com- 
fort families, and to guide them 
in the Christian solution of their 
problems. It deals with multiple 
aspects of home life—family wor- 
ship, child training, marriage, 
family crises, and sex standards— 
on the basis of Christian beliefs. 

$2.75 





UNDERSTANDING 


AND COUNSELING 
THE ALCOHOLIC 


Howard J. Clinebell, Jr. 


“It is without question the best 
book on this phase of alcoholism 
yet to appear and is one of the 
best books on alcoholism in gen- 
eral which has been published in 
a decade.”—SELDEN D. BACON, 
Director, Yale University Center 
of Alcoholic Studies. 


All who recognize the growing 
seriousness of the problem will 
welcome this comprehensive, 
readable study of the sickness of 
alcoholism. $3.75 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 











SEXUAL HARMONY IN MARRIAGE 
By OLIVER M. BUTTERFIELD, Ph.D. Introduction by 
NADINA KAVINOKY, M.D. 

“The author uses simple, factual, and practical language, 
in order to present scientific information on the subject of 
sexual relations. Expert psychiatric and sociological opinion 
is presented.””—Medicine in the News. Illustrated $1.50 

Also available in paper-bound edition at 50¢ for profes- 
sional distribution. (Quantity discounts on request.) 


A SEX GUIDE TO HAPPY MARRIAGE 
By EDWARD F. GRIFFITH, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. 
“A liberal education . . . concerning the role that sex 
plays in an enlightened society. Can be recommended.”— 
nl, of Amer, Medical Assn. Fully illustrated $3.00 


SEX FULFILLMENT IN MARRIAGE 
By ERNEST R, GROVES, GLADYS HOAGLAND 
GROVES, and CATHERINE GROVES 
“Rarely has it been the reviewer's privilege to read a book 
which he can so wholeheartedly endorse as this latest volume 


by the Groves,”—American Sociological Review. 
Illustrated $3.00 


EMERSON BOOKS, Inc., Dept. 81-L 
251 West 19th Street, New York 11 








EUGENICS QUARTERLY 
June 1957, Vol. 4, No. 2 
Editorial Board; Frederick Osborn (Chairman), 
C. Nash Herndon, M.D., Frank Lorimer, Helen 

G. Hammons (Managing Editor) 


Possible Consequences of an Increased Mutation 
Rate 


JAMES F, CROW 
The Potential Contributions of Longitudinal 
Twin Studies 
FRANK FALKNER, M.D. 

Genetic Elements in Schizophrenia 
KENNETH Z. ALTSHULER, M.D. 
Heredity Counseling in Japan 

TAKU KOMAI 
And other original articles in human genetics, 
population, family life. 
Published by 
THE AMERICAN EUGENICS SOCIETY INC. 
230 Park Ave., New York 17. N.Y. 


Membership in the Society: $5.00 a year 
including subscription (foreign $2.50) 


Subscription: $3.00 a year 











SAVE YOUR JOURNALS 


Binders for MARRIAGE AND FAMILY LIVING 
are now available. Each binder holds eight 
Journals. For information write the National 
Office. 

















Here are five truly outstanding texts on personal adjust- 
ment, marriage and family living, all written with that keen 
sympathy and understanding that has am a national ac- 
claim to the authors, Judson T. Landis (Professor of Family 
Sociology, and Research Associate, Institute of Child Wel- 
fare, Univ. of Cal. at Berkeley), and Mary G. Landis. 














BUILDING YOUR LIFE 


This immensely popular text gives high school students expert advice on 
every aspect of their personality development and social adjustment. Writ- 
ten to help teen-agers solve their many personal problems, the authors cover 
emotional and social growth, boy-girl relationships, obligations to self and 
society, family understanding, physical and mental health, and career- 
planning. (331 pp., 6” x 9”, 1954, text list $3.56) 


PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT, MARRIAGE & FAMILY LIVING, 2nd 


Based on recent research, polls of high school students, and suggestions 
from scores of teachers, this high-school-level text presents the latest facts 
on personality development, courtship, and marriage. (377 pp., 6” x 9”, 
1955, text list $3.56) 


BUILDING A SUCCESSFUL MARRIAGE, 2nd 


A leading text for college-level courses, this book is slanted to meet real 
student problems, from early adolescent courtship down to the problems of 
child-rearing and financial security for the family. (564 pp., 554” x 834”, 
1953, text list $6.00) 


YOUTH AND MARRIAGE, 2nd 


The new 2nd Edition of this popular manual helps college students under- 
stand and evaluate their own marriageability and develop skills in inter- 
personal competence. (320 pp., paper bound, 774” x 1034”, 1957, text 
list $3.75) 


‘ 


READINGS IN MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 


The most important, modern research in the field of marriage and the 
family, written by leading sociologists and anthropologists, is compiled and 
integrated in this widely adopted, college-level readings book. (460 pp., 
554” x 834”, 1952, text list $4.50) 
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The text that feachers are finding especi- 
ally well geared to today’s needs 


YOUR MARRIAGE 


by NORMAN E. HIMES 
REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION by DONALD L. TAYLOR 


“Written with deep appreciation of the real best findings from clinical experience and 
— ot pees om oot we noo eg aa from recent statistical and research studies. 
“The OR To 4 ~y Sg Y- ind,” You'll find much useful up-to-date material 
Bs ro fn “et this s ty ates best pre-marital problems, psychological and 

personality factors, living costs and other eco- 


book on the subject.” 
A direct, realistic handling of real lems, omic and social considerations, child up- 


the new edition now includes the latest and bringing, and marriage counseling. 
384 pp. $3.00 (text edition) 
If you haven't already seen a copy, write 
now for a copy to examine for text use. 


RINEHART 


232 Madison Avenve & COMPANY, INCORPORATED New York 16, N. Y. 











PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A monthly devoted to the practical synthesis of the principles and dynamics 


of counseling, psychology, dynamic psychiatry, and psychiatric social work 
with spiritual and religious values 


Special April Issue—The Ministry to the Sick 


INTERRELATIONSHIP OF THE MINISTRY AND MEDICINE ...Prof. Granger E. Westberg 
THE INNER WORLD OF THE PATIENT Prof. Wayne E. Oates 
SPIRITUAL NEEDS IN THE CARE OF THE PATIENT Andrew D. Elia, M.D. 
EGO INJURY IN ILLNESS Chaplain Carl J. Scherzer 
PROTESTANT COMMUNION IN THE SICKROOM Prof. Granger E. Westberg 
HOW THE SICK VIEW THEIR WORLD Henry D. Lederer, M.D. 
THE MINISTER AND THE TUBERCULOSIS PATIENT Bliss P. Hoffman, R.N. 
THE MINISTER AND THE DIETITIAN Marthaross Kaufmann 
PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Great Neck, N.Y. 
5 ensets $5.00 for a one-year subscription . 

$11.00 for a three-year subscription (Canadian and foreign subscriptions 50 cents 

per year additional) 




















An Important New Book! 


A SYLLABUS AND READING GUIDE 
FOR COURSES IN 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY RELATIONS 


by 
Lester A. Kirkendall and Irving Tebor 
Oregon State College 


A SYLLABUS AND READING GUIDE FOR COURSES IN MARRIAGE 
AND FAMILY RELATIONS is especially for use in courses in marriage, or in 
marriage and family relations. It is composed of 46 study guides covering the 
topics most commonly discussed or studied in courses in preparation for mar- 
riage and family relations. Each study guide has an introductory statement, 
followed by suggestions and questions for study most of which are keyed to 
certain pertinent reading references. 


While 188 references are used, the Syllabus is built about a small working 
library of 2g books. Books emphasizing both the functional and the institu- 
tional approach are included. Most of the common marriage-family relations 
textbooks are found in this group. Through the use of the Syllabus, an instruc- 
tor can open the field of marriage-family literature to his students without an 
elaborate outlay of materials. It is designed to help the student plan his — 
and study, and to introduce him to the literature of the field in a meaningfu 
way. 

Important features include 46 separate units covering topics which students 
will want to study. Each unit contains (a) An introductory statement to estab- 
lish a frame of reference for study, (b) Questions and suggestions for study keyed 
to specific reading references, (c) References to pertinent books and pamphlets. 
This new Syllabus will provide flexibility in the class and student program; a 
greater degree of individualization; more student initiative and relief from the 
onerous and difficult task of grading through testing factual attainment and 
group comparison. A valuable Index to specific topics is included. 


The first ten pages of the Syllabus describe for the students the manner in 
which the course is planned, provide a sample plan and final statement, and 
explains how to use the Syllabus. This new Syllabus contains 145 814 x 11 inch 
ay all being punched to fit the student’s standard 3 ring binder. It sells for 

2.25. 


¢ ORDER YOUR EXAMINATION COPY TODAY e 


WM. C. BROWN COMPANY 


Publishers 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 











The American courtship system! 
Military service and courtship 


Social class and occupational factors 
in marital adjustment 


Religion and marriage 
Marriage and money 
Wives who work? 


How the other half lives: Subculture of 
the male 


For men only; Subculture of the female 
Childrearing in modern society 
Marital failure 

Folklore about marriage in our society 
Marriage and maturation 


are a few of the topics covered in 


Modern Courtship and Marriage’ 
by E.E. LeMasters, Beloit College 


Published June 1957 


a broad functional over-view of courtship and 
marriage in relation to society, giving the student 
insight into the system as it affects him personally. 


1—“The chapters on courtship were quite well done... 
they represent a particularly valuable contribution 
to the literature.” 


2—“The chapter dealing with women in the labor market 
(working wives) is probably the most intelligent discussion 
of this topic I’ve seen.” 


8—“a most stimulating and provocative text...I shall be quite 
interested in examining a copy of the completed text... 
as I think I should like. to use it as a text in my own classes.” 


Footnotes taken from comments by specialists who read the manuscript 
prior to publication. 


The Macenillan 
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60 PIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, NY. Y. 

















General theme 


IMAGES OF MAN 


IN 


CURRENT CULTURE 


AND 
THE TASKS OF RELIGION AND EDUCATION 


National Convention of the Religious Education Association 
Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, November 24, 25, 26, 1957 


Assembly Programs 

Sun., Nov. 24, 8:00 P.M., SECULAR IMAGES OF MAN 
In the Mental Sciences—In the Social Sciences—In the American Popular Culture 

Mon., Nov. 25, 9:00 A.M., SACRED IMAGES OF MAN 


Mon., Nov. 25, 8:00 P.M., RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION FOR FOSTERING 
SACRED IMAGES OF MAN 


Tue., Nov. 26, 8:00 P.M., STRATEGY OF RELIGION FOR NURTURING SACRED 
IMAGES 


Speakers include: Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, psychiatrist, New York City; Prof. Kenneth Boulding, 
social scientist, University of Michigan; Prof. Charles Donahue, English, Fordham University; 
Rabbi Joseph Lookstein, sociologist, Yeshiva University; Rev. Louis Twomey, S.J., Director, In- 
stitute of Social Order, Loyola University, New Orleans; Prof. Roger Shinn, theologian, Vander- 
bilt University; Rev. Gustave Weigel, S.J., theologian, Woodstock College; Rabbi Abraham J. 
Heschel, theologian, Jewish Theological Seminary; Dr. Joseph Sittler, theologian, University of 
Chicago. 


Round Tables 


Meeting Monday and Tuesday mornings and afternoons, will discuss the role, resources and po- 
tential for fostering images of man in (1) Home; (2) School; (3) Church and Synagogue; 
(4) Higher Education; (5) Community; (6) Mass Media; (7) Business; (8) Armed Services. 
Other groups will focus on images of man given in (9) The Humanities; (10) The Social 
Sciences; (11) The Natural Sciences; (12) The Healing Arts and Sciences; (13) Educational 
Theory; (14) Sex and Love Relations. Yet other groups will deal with procedures and processes 
in forming images in (15) Children and Youth; (16) Educational Programs and Practice; 
(17) Group Dynamics. 


Registration: $3.00 for R. E. A. Members; $5.00 for Non-Members; $7.50 combination registra- 
tion fee & membership dues for non-members joining with registration. Dues include subscription 
to bi-monthly journal, Religions Education, which will publish convention addresses and proceed- 


ings. 


Send fees and secure further information from 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
545 West 111th Street, New York 25, N. Y. 

















One Marriage, Two Faiths 
Guidance on Interfaith Marriage 
James H. S. Bossard and Eleanor Stoker Boll 


“This book documents clearly and effectively 
= of the difficulties likely to be found in inter- 
pe gies oan ayer = ayy ah getty mm 
tribution to the thoughtful 
ped who are desirous of soon Eo seriously into 
account attitudes and feelings which may well 
stand in the way of a ha por Snes a 
riage.” ERNEST RNE, sa 
es and Family Li ~ oo Colembie’ ~ hel 
meng 


”"— LUTHER E. WOODW ARD, 
pt. of Mental Hygiene. 


The Family: 
As Process and Institution 
Clifford Kirkpatrick 


“A comprehensive account of American family 
behavior which ranks with the best sociological 
analyses of the midcentury. From any viewpoint 
. the book is a major contribution to the field. 
Kirkpatrick has written an insightful, scholarly 
textbook which should play an important role in 
chapiss future thinking in family sociology. The 
is worthy of the illustrious tradition in 

— . follows.” Cero lp pen oa 
uct of tremendous lustry on part of an 
author who has covered almost the entire body of 
current knowledge about the American family 


from an interesting and appeali int of view 
. « » Deserves high p raie”—HURAL SOCI- 
OLOGY. $6 


Other People’s Children 


Anna Judge Veters Levy 


“The author of this new book is a judge in a 
juvenile court. She presents her simply 
through a series of absorbing, eelatinen case 
popert Each report is different and many are 

heart-breaking, but they provide a clearer idea 


a child’s life—what starts a child on the road to 
pe ey mga and hed aon ah ae have been 
taken to 

reading. PTOURNAL OF Th THE ama The 
carn rer “tege fo 3° |  Aaugiy crge=c 
lives and prejudices of children. . must be 
deaf of heart not to respond." JUSTICE J. Ww. 
POLIER. $3.75 


At bookstores or from: 











Growing Up to Love 


by H. Clair Amstutz, M.D, 

GROWING UP TO LOVE speaks redemptively to 
our modern secular world. It is an answer to modern 
immorality and Puritan asceticism. This book does 
not minimize nor exaggerate the sexual relationships, 
but explains the necessity for their proper develop- 
ment. The author describes sex as “the natural yearn- 
ing for wholeness . . . expressing itself normally in 
tenderness, affection, togetherness and self-giving.” 
Here is a book which discusses attitudes toward sex 
rather than facts about sex. As one reviewer put it, 
“This is one of our best statements of the Biblical 


attitude toward sex and the meaning of human love.” 
$2.50 





HOME BOOKLET SERIES 
When You Date 
By Esther Eby Glass, What can we do on a date? 


Where shall we go? What about petting? And, 
if mistakes have been made... what then? 385¢ 


Meditations for the 
New Mother 


by Helen Good Brenneman 


A devotional meditation and prayer for 
each of the first 80 days is combined 
with a choice Scripture passage and a 
carefully chosen poem or quotation. An 
appropriate gift for the pastor to pre- 
sent to the new mother when making a 
pastoral call. $1.25 


Clear Thinking About Courtship 
By John C. Wenger. Am I really in love? How 
can I be sure I have found the one? 30¢ 


So You’re Going to Be Married 

By H. Clair Amstutz, M.D. Dr. Amstutz empha- 
sizes the interrelation of the spiritual, emotional, 
and physical aspects of love. 509 


Christian Nurture 


of Children 


by Alta Mae Erb 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE OF CHIL- 
DREN contains clear practical wisdom 
on mistakes that so frequently have a 
devastating effect on the child’s religious 
life and personality. It is a handy manual 
for the busy parent who is interested in 
nurturing his child for Christ and the 
church. $2.00 


Living Happily Married 

By John R. Mumaw. Marital happiness is a re- 
sult of right attitudes. The author discusses 
physical problems and personality clashes which 
married couples face. 85¢ 


Becoming Parents 
By H. Clair Amstutz, M.D. Helps parents nur- 
ture their children into happy, useful maturity. 


At Your Local Bookstore 


HERALD PRESS 


- « Scottdale, Pa. 





